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A  ‘‘Place”  that  is  defined  by  its  Newspaper 


The  254-sq.-niile  area  lying  seaward  of  the  Baldwin  Hills 
might  seem,  to  a  cartographer,  just  part  of  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  urban  sprawl.  But  it  is  not.  It  is  Daily  Breeze  territory. 
There  are  1 5  separate  cities,  chunks  of  Los  Angeles  city  and 
Los  Angeles  county,  in  an  intermixed  mosaic.  Plus  school  and 
other  political  jurisdictions. 

The  Daily  Breeze  is  a  unifying  force.  It  covers  local,  regional, 
state  and  national  events  from  the  perspective  of  its  readers. 
Circulation  is  79,000  daily,  94,000  Sunday,  and  growing. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  newspaper.  Its  staff  isn’t  yet  sure  what 
to  call  it:  a  “regional  sub-metropolitan,”  perhaps. 

Whatever,  one  fact  is  evident:  papers  such  as  The  Daily  Breeze 
demonstrate  the  continued  vitality  of  newspapers  to  evolve 
and  grow  with  the  changing  patterns  of  America. 


A.  Manhattan  Beach  City  Hall  B.  Carson  City  Hall 
C.  Redondo  Beach  City  Hall  D.  El  Segundo 
City  Hall  E.  Palos  Verdes  Estates  City  Hall 
F.  Gardena  City  Hall  G.  Rolling  Hills  Administration 
Building.  H.  Lawndale  City  Hall  /.  Hawthorne 
City  Hall  J.  Rolling  Hills  Estates  City  Offices 
K.  Torrance  City  Hall  L.  Hermosa  Beach  City  Hall 
M.  Rancho  Palos  Verdes  City  Hall  N.  Lomita  City  Hall 
O.  Inglewood  Civic  Center  P.  Los  Angeles  City  Hall 


Tim  McBuira 
gets  behind 
closed  doors  hi 
Ypsnami. 

Tim  J.  McGuire  didn’t  like  the  look  of  all  those  closed  doors 
in  the  Ypsilanti  area.  Behind  them,  governmental  bodies 
were  deciding  important  public  issues  in  private. 

And  Tim  saw  the  practice  as  a  threat  to  good  government. 

As  managing  editor  of  The  Press. 
he  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  change  things  for  the  better. 

Tim  began  by  launching  a  strong  open-meeting 
campaign  in  mid- 1973. 

Basing  his  actions  primarily  on  interpretations  of  state  laws 
and  Michigan  court  decisions,  Tim  instructed 
The  Press  reporters  to  stay  in  the  closed  meetings  at  all  costs. 

The  result:  a  key  tax-equalization  investigation 
and  meetings  in  several  cities  in  the  market  area  were  forced  open. 

And  a  special  citation  was  awarded  to  The  Press  by  the  APME 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee. 

Tim  joined  The  Press  in  1972  as  city  editor. 

Now,  at  age  25,  he  has  been  managing  editor  for  more  than  a  year. 
Under  his  aggressive  leadership  The  Press  has  become  more  people  oriented, 
and  expanded  its  operation  in  the  past  year 
with  a  Sunday  morning  edition. 


Harte-Hanks’  product  is  information. 

People  like  Tim  McGuire  assure  its  freedom  for  the 
Golden  Triangle  of  Southeastern  Michigan. 
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Coming  July  20-29 


Washington  Star-News 


|II^CT|l^ioiWi1 


From  a  modest  beginning  in  1969,  the 
Star-News  sponsored  event  has  become  one 
of  the  world’s  major  tournaments  with  a 
purse  this  year  of  $100,000.  With  a  64-man 
draw  including  Arthur  Ashe,  Stan  Smith, 
Marty  Riessen,  John  Alexander  and  Raul 
Ramirez,  we  offer  one  of  the  most  competi¬ 
tive  fields  of  any  tournament. 

Ashe  will  be  the  defending  champion 
in  this  year’s  competition  to  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Rock  Creek  Park  at  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  finest  public  outdoor  tennis  stadiums. 

Proceeds  from  the  tournament  go  to 
the  Washington  Area  Tennis  Patrons  Foun¬ 
dation  for  junior  league  and  inner  city  youth 
tennis  programs. 

The  Star-News  is  proud  to  bring  the 
finest  possible  world  tennis  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area  and  to  give  youngsters  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  and  enjoy  the  game. 

For  meaningful,  newsmaking '  public 
service  projects  in  the  Nation’s  Capital,  the 
leader  by  far  is  the 


Washington 

Star-News 


JULY 

14-17 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Reporting  Consumer  News,  U.  of 
Alabama. 

14- 19 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Confer- 
eY)ce,  Pere  Marquette  State  Park,  Grafton,  III. 

15- 19 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Training,  Developing  and  Evaluating  Your  Em¬ 
ployees,  Miami,  Fla. 

15-19 — Newspaper  Guild  Annual  Convention,  Chase  Park  Plaza,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

18-20 — Alabama  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  Shores 
State  Park,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

18-20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Blockade 
Runner  Motor  Hotel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

21-24— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer  Meeting, 
Stouffer's  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  in  conjunction  with 
Canadian  Weeklies  Newspaper  Association,  Four  Seasons-Sheraton, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

25—  Advertising  Research  Foundation  Special  Conference,  Computerized 
Check-out  Systems,  Americana  Hotel,  N.Y.C. 

25- 27 — Mississippi  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel. 

26- 28 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Carolina  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  S.C. 

AUGUST 

2- 4— U PI  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State  Lodge,  Tahlequah, 
Okie. 

3- 9 — International  Typographical  Union  Convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

6-9 — Basic  Quality  Control  for  Graphic  Arts  Applications:  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center;  Rochester  Institue  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11- 13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Robert  Meyer 
Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

12- 16 — KNIT  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 
14-17 — INPA  Promotion  and  Research  Seminar,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 

Chicago,  III. 

18-21 — AEJ,  AASDJ  and  ASJSA  Journalism  Educator  Convention,  San 
Diego  State  U.,  Cal. 

18-21 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Highway  Construction,  Financing  and 
Politics,  North  Carolina  State  U. 

24- 27 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Lakeway  Inn, 
Austin,  Tex. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  53rd  Annual  Convention, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

25- 28 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives  Summer  Con¬ 
ference,  Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

26- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Advanced  Orientation  for  Executive  Secretaries 
and  Administrative  Assistants,  Miami,  Fla. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-6— F.I.EJ.  Congress,  Hotel  Scandinavia,  Copenhagen,,  Denmark. 

7-8 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-R.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

10 -  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Ottawa. 

1 1- 12— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  Mooting, 
Ottawa. 

12- 14— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Sheraton-Pocono  Inn,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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According  to  its  peers  in  the  newspaper 

industry, The  Plain  Dealer  has 

the  sharpest  newspaper  team  in  town. 


For  the  last  two  years,  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  has  held  a  contest  to 
honor  editorial  excellence  on  the  part  of  its 
member  newspapers.  To  insure  objective 
appraisal,  entries  are  submitted  to 
guildsmen  in  other  cities  for  judging. 

Last  year,  Chicago  newsmen  gave 

The  Plain  Dealer  10  first-place  awards 
out  of  a  possible  12. 

This  year,  newsmen  in  Buffalo,  St. 

Louis  and  San  Jose  gave  The  Plain 

Dealer  eight  first-place  awards  out  of  a 
possible  12.  Here  are  the  winners: 

• 

Best  News  Story 

John  Depke  and  Robert  McAuley 

• 

Best  Workup  of  Series 

Thomas  Andrzejewaki  and 
Thomas  Brazaitis 

• 

Best  Single  Feature 

Dwight  Boyer 

• 

Best  Critical  Writing 

Peter  Bellamy 

• 

Best  Picture  Story 

Thomas  Kaih 

• 

Best  News  Photo 

William  Wynne 

• 

Best  Cartoon 

Nicholas  Dankovich 

• 

Best  Headline 

Allan  Arthur 

Now  those  are  pretty  impressive 
results.  But  it  doesn’t  stop  there. 

Also  this  year,  William  Hickey,  PD 
radio  and  television  editor,  was  awarded 
the  coveted  National  Headliner  Award 
for  the  most  consistently  outstanding 
feature  in  the  nation. 

It  is  because  of  this  acclaimed 
editorial  excellence  that  The  Plain 
Dealer  enjoys  a  circulation  lead  of  35,835'*' 
over  Cleveland’s  other  daily  newspaper. 

It  is  because  of  this  editorial 
excellence  that  more  and  more  people 
are  reading  The  Plain  Dealer. 

Simply,  when  you  read  The  Plain 
Dealer,  you’re  part  of  a  winning  team. 

The  Plain  Dealer.  Anytime. 


•  f4«t  poid  circulation  for  six  months  ended  AAorch  31,  1974  os  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulotions,  subject  to  ourfit 
Represented  nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Moro  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Offices  in  principal  cities. 


CARL  YOUNG 

CONSULTANT  TO  MANAGEMENT 
ON  RECRUITMENT  PROBLEMS 


During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully 
filled  management  positians  with  newspapers 
and  newspaper  groups  in  every  area  of  the 
country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all 
size  companies  with  salary  levels  from  $15,000 
to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a 
carefully  planned  search  over  a  wider  range  of 
prospects  than  would  otherwise  be  practical  or 
financially  feasible.  As  management  consultants, 
we  save  valuable  company  time,  avoid  embar¬ 
rassing  internal  or  external  "leaks"  by  protecting 
client  identity  and  insure  objectivity  in  candidate 
selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible 
proof  of  the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud 
to  soy  a  majority  of  our  new  assignments  come 
from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and 
guarantee  of  our  professional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual 
in  your  General  Management  and  Business,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation  and  Editorial 
areas,  coll  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631  (312)  693-6171 


CA  TCH~lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“I  DONT  KNOW  IF  ANYBODY  IN  WASHINGTON  wants 
to  see  me,”  the  syndicated  critic/ interviewer  Rex  Reed  told 
television’s  Merv  Griffin.  However,  Reed  who  has  written  mainly 
about  celebrities  in  the  entertainment  and  arts  world  confessed 
he’d  now  like  to  write  about  politicians.  One  reason  Rex  may 
want  to  do  the  Washington  scene  is  a  shock  he  had  the  other  day 
when  he  bought  some  shirts  in  a  major  New  York  City  depart¬ 
ment  store,  presented  a  credit  card,  and  was  informed  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  records  Rex  Reed  had  died. 

Bemoaning  the  quality  of  life  these  days,  out-spoken  Rex 
observed,  “We  suffer  irreparable  brain  damage  every  day  by 
just  reading  the  newspapers.”  Probably  in  deference  to  his 
host,  he  did  not  add  “watching  television”  to  that  summary. 

*  *  * 

AT  ONE  OF  THOSE  LUNCH  BASKET  AUCTIONS  to  raise 
funds  for  charity,  Detroit  News  columnist  Charley  Manos  put 
together  his  contribution:  A  bag  with  two  of  his  mutt  Rosey’s 
doggie  cookies  fashioned  in  a  sandwich  of  two  tickets  to  the 
“Let’s  Go  America”  review  he  is  staging.  The  “basket”  brought 
$10  from  Bob  Talbert,  Detroit  Free  Press  columnist.  Reported 
Charley,  “A  real  gentleman,  Bob  ate  one  of  the  cookies  and 
gave  me  the  other  one.  They  don’t  taste  bad.  Besides,  I  figure 
that  anything  good  enough  for  Rosey  is  good  enough  for  col¬ 
umnists.” 

*  «  « 

“HAS  YOUR  RAIN  BARREL  RUN  OVER  LATELY?”— 
Howard  Stevens,  state  editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  posed  that  lead  question  last  Sunday.  His  rain  barrel  is 
running  over  every  day.  It  all  began  when  weather  prognostica¬ 
tors  said  there  would  be  the  traditionally  long  Summer  dry 
spell.  Howard  installed  a  rain  barrel  for  such  eventuality.  But 
the  rains  came  and  came.  Another  calculation  that  went  astray 
is  the  tilt  of  the  barrel,  a  gentle  list  toward  the  porch  deck; 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  flood  waters  are  fierce.  Another 
mistake  in  the  grand  conservation  design  was  taking  a  hack¬ 
saw  to  the  downspout  so  that  it  just  reaches  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  And  moreover,  tiny  mosquito  larvae  have  found  a  happy 
home  in  the  barrel — but  a  fellow  conservationist  suggested 
putting  a  gold  fish  in  the  water  to  eat  the  creatures.  But 
Howard  is  thinking  of  even  more  recycling:  A  catfish  from  the 
Wabash  River  to  feast  on  the  little  mosquito  devils.  Then 
Howard  will  eat  the  fish. 

*  *  * 

ONE  REWARD  OF  WRITING  A  REGULAR  NEWSPAPER 
COLUMN  according  to  Russell  Baker  “is  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  variety  of  dissent  that  still  thrives  in  the  United  States.” 
Every  day,  he  says,  brings  refreshing  evidence  that  Americans 
remain  a  “disputatious  race”  eager  to  catch  the  arrogant  col¬ 
umnist  in  his  foolishness  and  torment  him  with  demands  for 
public  confession  ,  .  .”  Among  ireful  letters  is  that  from  a 
fellow  who  was  offended  by  a  patronizing  remark  about  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  deplored  the  column’s  perpetuating  the  notion  of 
“silent  Cal”.  Numerous  people,  says  Baker,  write  in  anger, 
contempt  or  pity  about  his  frequent  allusions  to  difficulties  in 
reading  Marcel  Proust.  But  greatest  volume  of  dissent  ever 
was  not  caused  by  a  column  about  Watergate  or  Vietnam  but 
about  coffee  grounds.  It  started  when  Baker  merely  noted  there 
was  no  agreement  in  America  about  whether  it  was  better  to 
dispose  of  coffee  grounds  by  putting  them  down  the  sink  or  in 
the  garbage. 

«  *  * 

THE  FIRST  QUESTION  usually  put  to  32-year-old  Christy 
Bulkeley,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Saratogian  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  is  why  she  is  qualified  to  be  a  publisher. 
She  told  12  Pulliam  Fellows  working  at  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  Star  for  the  Summer  that  she  is  using  the  same  abilities 
and  talents  she  used  as  a  reporter;  that  she  learned  about 
budgets  and  financing  while  covering  county  government  as  a 
reporter;  that  she  started  out  writing  weather  and  progressed 
by  doing  “the  same  thing  I  expect  any  other  person  to  do.” 
And  the  young  publisher/editor  added,  “.  .  .  I  would  let  profits 
slide  to  make  sure  the  readers  are  served.  I’m  going  to  fight 
like  hell  to  make  sure  we  don’t  shortchange  the  reader.” 
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SALUTE  TO 


JULIE  JUNKIN  of  ALABAMA 
47th  Notional  Spelling  Champion 


In  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  competition, 
determination  and  will  to  win  that  takes  a 
young  girl  from  a  spelling  contest  in  Gordo, 
Alabama  .  .  .  through  all  the  premliminaries 
to  the  nation's  capital  .  .  .  stands  her  against 
79  other  contestants  and  gives  her  that 
something  extra  that  all  winners  have  .  .  . 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  is  honored  to 
have  sponsored,  and  salutes  with  pride  our 
own  Julie  Junkin,  National  Spelling 


Champion.  She's  the  first  winner  from 
Alabama. 

The  history  of  this  annual  competition 
records  Julie  as  only  the  second  speller  as 
young  as  twelve  to  win  this  event.  An 
astounding  71/2  million  participants  began 
at  the  local  level! 

We  acclaim  Julie's  skill  and  spirit  and 
anticipate  her  appearance  in  future 
headlines. 


Advertising  success  is  spelled  out  every  day  in  the  pages  of 

She  Uirmin^ham  Netas  Birminj^ham  Posl-Herald 

'"Alabama's  AAost  Powerful  Selling  Force" 

Represented  Nationally  By  Newhouse  Newspapers 
(Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
ot  Circulationa 
Member,  American 
Buainesa  Preaa,  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2>I959 


6  mo.  averace  net  paid  Dec.  81,  1978 — 26,261 
Renewal  rate — 77.18% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Newsprint  situation 

The  decision  of  the  Finnish  newsprint  manufacturers  to  discontinue 
shipments  to  the  U.S.  (estimated  to  be  300,000  tons  per  year)  adds 
one  more  disturbing  note  to  an  already  disturbing  newsprint  situation. 


With  which  have  bean  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken. 


A  newspaper  executive  from  the  United  Kingdom  told  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association  (page  18)  “it  is  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States  which  is  to 
blame  for  the  world-wide  shortage  which  converted  almost  overnight 
a  buyer’s  market  into  a  seller’s  market.” 

Yet,  the  facts  are  that  in  spite  of  a  predicted  growth  of  2%  this  year 
(E&P,  Jan.  12,  page  9)  which  would  have  meant  an  increase  in  U.S. 
consumption  of  210,000  tons  to  an  annual  total  of  10,710,000  tons, 
U.S.  consumption  of  newsprint  for  the  first  five  months  is  actually 
down  5.7%.  That  means  255,000  tons  less  newsprint  used  in  that  period 
this  year  compared  to  last  year. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  saving  can  or  will  be  used  to 
fill  the  hole  left  by  the  Finnish  decision. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  rumors  that  this  or  that  manu¬ 
facturer  is  going  to  discontinue  making  newsprint.  The  reports  cannot 
be  substantiated.  They  are  denied  by  the  mills  involved,  but  they 
persist  leading  some  publishers  to  conclude  that  it  is  all  part  of  a 
game  to  drive  the  price  higher. 

Never  before  in  history  have  newspaper  publishers  stayed  so  quiet 
while  the  price  of  newsprint  has  been  raised  repeatedly.  They  have 
tacitly  agreed  with  manufacturers’  claims  that  higher  prices  must  be 
f>aid  in  order  to  provide  a  higher  return  on  investment  and  the  in¬ 
centive  for  capital  improvements  and  mill  expansion  to  meet  future 
demands.  E&P  has  supported  the  position  that  unless  reasonable  profit 
levels  are  achieved  for  manufacturers  an  increasing  supply  of  news¬ 
papers’  major  raw  material  might  be  jeopardized. 


Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 
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However,  in  recent  months  the  newspaper  consumer — acquiescent 
because  he  realized  the  justification  and  there  wasn’t  much  he  could 
do  about  it  anyway — has  seen  the  price  of  newsprint  rise  from  $175 
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No  one  contends  that  mill  costs  have  not  skyrocketed.  But,  so  have 
newspaper  production  costs.  And,  unlike  the  manufacturers  who  can 
announce  price  increases  when  necessary,  newspapers  cannot  pass 
along  such  increases  so  promptly  or  easily  to  their  readers  or  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

For  this  reason,  last  fall  E&P  appealed  to  manufacturers  “not  to  go 
too  far  too  fast  with  price  increases.”  It  is  to  the  self-interest  of  news¬ 
papers  to  have  a  healthy,  thriving,  expanding  newsprint  source.  It  is 
to  the  self-interest  of  the  manufacturers  to  do  whatever  they  can  to 
help  their  major  customers  survive  profitably. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  community  of  interest  here  that  requires 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  each  other’s  problems. 
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letters 


PRESS  COUNCILS 

I  do  not  quibble  about  the  facts  in  your 
June  22  story  about  the  Minnesota  Press 
Council.  The  story  was  complete,  and  I  was 
quoted  accurately. 

But  I  do  want  to  call  you  on  the  use  of 
the  term  “found  guilty.” 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  was  not  “found 
guilty”  of  anything  by  the  Minnesota  Press 
Council,  nor  has  any  other  Minnesota  news¬ 
paper  been  “found  guilty”  or  “not  guilty” 
in  any  other  matter  before  it.  The  use  of  such 
legalistic  terms  suggests  to  the  reader  of 
E^P  (who  probably  knows  nothing  about 
our  Council  or  how  it  works)  that  in  some 
vague  way  this  group  has  quasi-govem- 
mental,  authoritarian  powers. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  The  members  of  this 
Council  are  private  citizens — half  from  news¬ 
papers,  half  from  the  general  public — who 
volunteer  their  time  to  listen  to  specific 
grievances  brought  against  Minnesota  news¬ 
papers;  hear  all  sides;  and  publicize  their 
conclusions.  The  use  of  courtroom  terms 
such  as  “charge”,  “decision”,  “finding”,  or  a 
variety  of  other  words  including  “guilty” 
conveys  an  inaccurate  picture.  We  are  in¬ 
volved  in  self-regulation,  self-restraint,  self- 
control.  We  believe  that  what  we’re  doing 
is  an  alternative  to  governmental  interven¬ 
tion  in  our  affairs.  We  are,  therefore,  under¬ 
standably  sensitive  when  words  are  used 
which  tend  to  paint  a  false  picture.  “Cen¬ 
sured”  yes.  “Guilty”  no.  If  this  is  nitpick¬ 
ing,  then  it  is  a  nit  worth  picking. 

We  learn  as  we  go  along,  and  the  Kron- 
holm  kidnapping  grievance  pointed  up 
something  else:  That’s  not  wise,  and  prob¬ 
ably  is  impossible,  too  limit  the  scope  of 
a  Press  Council  to  any  one  news  medium. 

Because  our  Council  was  set  up  to  handle 
only  grievances  brought  against  newspapers, 
we  were  prevented  from  saying  anything  t 

about  the  actions  of  certain  TV  reporters  a 

whose  behavior  were  at  least  as  dangerous  ^ 

to  Mrs.  Kronholm’s  safety  as  the  Tribune’s. 
Some  of  the  newspaper  members  on  the  I 
Council,  including  me,  have  come  around  a 
to  the  realization  that  whether  we  like  it  ( 

or  not  all  reporters,  all  editors,  all  media  i 

are  all  in  the  same  boat.  The  public  doesn’t  ( 

give  a  damn  about  our  intra-mural  prides  ( 

and  squabbles. 

Our  Minnesota  Press  Council  is  a  bold  i 

challenge  to  our  critics  to  “put  up  or  shut  ] 

up”.  Those  who  have  “put  up”  have  received  ^ 

fair,  wide-open,  and  courteous  consideration.  1 

Some  critics  have  forced  us  to  do  what  we  I 

probably  wouldn’t  have  done,  had  it  not  been  ^ 

for  the  Council:  To  take  a  sharper  look  at 
our  ethics.  I  believe  it’s  about  time  we  did  ^ 

this  for  our  own  self-interest  (  if  not  survival.  ] 

As  a  newspaper  association  manager  who  i 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  fighting  various  ] 
manifestations  of  government,  I  view  Press  i 
Councils  as  the  perfect  answer  to  those  who 
say  that  self-regulation  won’t  work.  It  is  ! 
working  in  Minnesota.  It’s  a  going  thing. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  lies  the  conviction  i 

that  the  recipients  of  our  ethics  have  a  right  ( 

to  sit  at  the  table  and  discuss  our  ethics. 

It  will  be  a  happy  day,  a  day  I  do  not  expect 
to  see,  when  other  professions  and  trades, 
so  efficiently  walled  in  and  protected  from 
the  public,  follow  the  same  path.  1 

Robert  M.  Shaw 
(Shaw  is  manager  of  the  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association.) 
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ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

The  June  29  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  re¬ 
porting  my  appearance  before  the  National 
News  Council,  said  I  “stressed  NCEW’s  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  unethical  pratices  by 
general  (sic)  all  American  syndicates.” 

I  did  state,  “Many  syndicates  appear  to 
regard  themselves  merely  as  middlemen  be¬ 
tween  columnists  and  client  newspapers. 
This  view  of  the  relationship  has  caused 
insufficient  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  ethical 
obligations  of  syndicates  to  newspapers  and 
readers,  to  the  detriment  of  both.” 

This  is  not  the  same  as  accusing  “gen¬ 
erally  all  American  syndicates”  of  unethical 
practices. 

Gilbert  Cranberc 
(Cranberg  is  editorial  writer  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  chair¬ 
man,  Professional  Standards  Committee, 
National  (conference  of  Editorial  Writers.) 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Short  Takes 


Tomorrow  I  have  major  surgery.  Dr. 
Brown  and  Dr.  Henderson  are  my  doctors 
— so  you  see  I  do  need  your  prayers — 
VanBuron  (Ark.)  Press  Argus. 


Mrs.  A  was  the  widow  of  JHA  and 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  Ayden  Ceme- 
tary. — Greenville  (N.C.)  Reflector. 


There  are  about  half  a  million  restau¬ 
rants  and  lynch  counters  in  the  United 
States  .  .  . — Bloomington  Pantograph. 
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“After  the  paper  is  out  each  day,  I  wheel  my  chair  over 
to  a  long  table  at  the  back  of  the  newsroom  to  spend  half 
an  hour  or  so  with  The  New  York  Times.  The  Times 
keeps  me  informed  about  what  is  happening  in  the  world, 
and  why.  Because  The  Gazette  is  a  small  paper,  I  write 
most  of  our  editorials  and  The  Times  provides  me  with 
both  facts  and  ideas. 
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Knight  and  Ridder  to  merge; 
to  divest  broadcast  holdings 


An  agreement  in  principle  to  merge 
was  announced  July  10  by  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  and  Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 

The  announcement,  made  by  chairman 
and  chief  executive  Lee  Hills  of  Knight 
and  president  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.  of 
Ridder,  said  both  companies  propose  to 
develop  plans  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  television  and  radio  holdings  and 
that  the  combined  new  company  will  be 
devoted  to  newspaper  publishing. 

The  proposed  merger  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  boards  of  directors  and 
shareholders  of  both  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission  of  the 
plans  for  broadcast  divestiture. 

The  merger  would  be  on  the  basis  of 
exchanging  .6  common  shares  of  Knight 
for  one  share  of  Ridder.  The  name  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  will  be  changed 
to  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Based  on  Knight’s  closing  price  on  July 
10  of  $31.75,  the  merger  is  valued  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  at  about  $173.9  mil¬ 
lion. 

Officers  of  the  combined  company  will 
recommend  to  the  new  Knight-Ridder 
board  that,  consistent  with  earnings  and 
prudent  utilization  of  corporate  funds,  the 
common  stock  dividend  be  54  cents  per 
share  annually. 

Knight-Ridder  will  issue  77,100  shares 
of  its  authorized  preference  stock  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  77,100  outstanding  shares 
of  Ridder  convertible  preferred  stock. 
Each  share  of  the  Knight-Ridder  prefer¬ 
ence  stock  will  be  convertible  into  6.4 
shares  of  Knight-Ridder  common.  All  oth¬ 
er  terms  of  the  preference  stock  will  be 
identical  to  the  former  Ridder  preferred 
stock. 

The  Ridder  newspapers  are  located 
from  the  Midwest  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Knight  newspapers  are  in  Detroit,  Akron 
and  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Southeast. 
Ridder  also  owns  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  a  specialized  business  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  principal  officers  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Inc.  will  be — Lee  Hills, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer;  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  vicechairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  chairman  of  the 
operating  committee;  and  Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man,  Jr.,  president. 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.  will  continue 
as  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  of  St. 
Paul,  will  continue  as  president.  Knight- 
Ridder  will  have  a  board  of  15  members, 
five  of  whom  will  represent  the  Ridder 
interests.  James  L.  Knight  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  and  John 
S.  Knight  will  be  editorial  chairman.  The 
Knight  brothers  own  about  46%  of  the 
common  stock  of  KNI. 

The  business  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 


pany  will  be  in  Miami. 

Knight  has  16  daily  newspapers  in  sev¬ 
en  states — 

Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal;  Boca 
Raton  (Fla.)  News;  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
News;  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
Enquirer;  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press; 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader;  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News;  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  News  and  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat. 

Ridder  owns  or  has  a  substantial  inter¬ 
est  in  19  dailies  in  10  states — 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Independent  and 
Press-Telegram;  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star- 
News;  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  and 
News;  Boulder  (Col.)  Daily  Camera;  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune;  Wichita  (Kan.)  Ea¬ 
gle  and  Beacon;  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily 
Star;  Duluth  (Min.)  News-Tribune  and 
Herald;  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 

Finland  mills 
cutback  on 
U.S.  shipments 

In  1973  Finland  shipped  to  United 
States  customers  approximately  380,000 
tons  of  newsprint. 

According  to  the  Madden  Company, 
which  acts  as  sales  agent  for  Finland 
mills  in  the  U.S.,  newsprint  shipments  are 
presently  being  curtailed,  in  some  cases 
50%  and  all  shipments  will  cease  as  of 
January  1975. 

A  number  of  reasons  are  being  ad¬ 
vanced  for  this  action  and  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  West  Coast  newspapers  along  with 
some  Sunday  supplements  are  feeling  the 
impact  now. 

Hugh  Hollister,  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  Copley  Newspapers,  stated  in  a 
West  Coast  interview  that  the  newsprint 
situation  was  reaching  a  critical  stage. 
Copley  newspapers  have  been  getting  25% 
of  annual  consumption  from  Finland.  At 
the  moment  no  resources  have  been  found 
to  replace  the  loss. 

Copley  West  Coast  papers  have  insti¬ 
tuted  strict  conservation  measures  includ¬ 
ing  limited  copies  of  editions  to  newsroom 
personnel  and  a  cutback  in  the  number  of 
copies  to  schools. 

Management  is  considering  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  all  features  and  other  curtailment 
programs.  For  the  present  the  newshole 
has  not  been  cut  nor  has  there  been  a 
cutback  in  advertising. 

Charles  L.  Gould,  publisher  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  commented  in  a  recent 
interview  that  the  newsprint  crunch  will 
heighten  and  the  situation  may  bring 
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and  Dispatch;  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald; 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News. 

Ridder  also  has  49.5  percent  of  the 
voting  stock  and  65  percent  of  the  non¬ 
voting  stock  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 
and  its  subsidiary  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union  Bulletin. 

The  broadcast  properties  which  Ridder 
plans  to  divest  include  a  26M  percent  in¬ 
terest  in  WCCO  am-fm-tv,  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul,  and  radio  stations  in  Duluth 
(Minn.)-Superior  (Wis.),  Aberdeen, 
(S.D.),  and  Colorado  Springs,  (Col.) 
Awaiting  FCC  approval  is  the  recently 
announced  sale  by  Ridder  of  WDSM-tv  in 
Duluth-Superior. 

Knight  has  a  45  percent  minority  inter¬ 
est,  which  it  plans  to  divest,  in  Summit 
Broadcasting,  which  operates  a  UHF  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  Akron  and  radio  stations 
in  Akron,  Dayton,  Dallas  and  Denver. 

Knight  had  a  1973  net  income  of  $22.1 
million  on  revenues  of  $341.9  million.  Bid¬ 
der’s  1973  net  earnings  were  $14.3  million 
on  total  revenues  of  $166.0  million.  Bid¬ 
der’s  broadcasting  interests  contributed 
about  5%  to  company  earnings  in  1973. 
Knight’s  broadcast  earnings  were  unavail¬ 
able. 


“near  disaster”  to  some  newspapers. 

Other  factors  are  darkening  the  West 
Coast  newsprint  outlook  with  5,500  coastal 
loggers  going  out  on  strike  this  week.  An 
industry  spokesman  stated  that  a  high 
percentage  of  newsprint  for  the  coast 
newspapers  is  supplied  by  three  Canadian- 
US  firms.  The  suppliers  are:  Crown  Zeller- 
bach ;  British  Columbia  Forest  and 
MacMillan  Bloedel. 

Crown  Zellerbach  recently  informed  its 
225  newsprint  customers  on  the  West 
Coast  that  it  was  cutting  back  shipments 
12%.  The  reason  given  was  that  it  had 
sold  an  old  mill  in  British  Columbia  to 
Ocean  Falls,  a  government-ownod  mill. 

On  the  East  Coast  present  data  reveal 
that  almost  20,000  tons  per  year  of  news¬ 
print  from  Finland  is  used  by  Parade 
and  Family  Weekly.  Newspapers  in  Flori¬ 
da,  New  York  City  and  other  coastal  cities 
reportedly  use  newsprint  from  Finland 
but  accurate  data  is  not  available. 

Unless  new  sources  of  supply  can  be 
found  Parade  and  Family  Weekly  will  be 
forced  to  adopt  new  programs  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  supplements,  Morton  Frank,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  FW  said.  He 
said  that  a  number  of  alternatives  are 
being  considered  but  for  the  present  no 
answer  has  been  found. 

The  impact  of  the  newsprint  crunch 
triggered  by  Finland  could  have  wide  im¬ 
plications  for  all  newspapers  subscribing 
to  supplements. 

Industry  comments  indicate  that  Fin¬ 
land  is  presently  selling  newsprint  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  $300-400  (US  dollars)  per  ton. 
World  inflationary  factors  play  a  major 
role  in  this  announcement  from  Finland 
and  the  total  newsprint  picture  could  de¬ 
teriorate  further.  The  price  per  ton  for  32 
lb.  paper  from  Finland  sold  in  the  U.S. 
is  currently  $155. 
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At  Watergate  hearings .... 

Pool  system  alleviates 
press  seating  problem 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  it  would  hear  the 
Watergate  tapes  case,  Barrett  McGurn, 
information  officer  of  the  court,  began 
receiving  applications  from  almost  every¬ 
where  for  tickets  to  cover  the  July  8 
arguments. 

Newspapers,  television,  radio,  maga¬ 
zines — every  branch  of  the  news  media 
— ^wanted  in  on  the  most  important  case 
the  court  has  heard  since  it  was  created 
in  1789. 

By  the  time  all  the  applications  were 
in  McGurn  had  a  problem  that  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  “Mare’s  Nest”.  That  he  was 
able  to  solve  it  so  that  few  if  any  news¬ 
men  are  mad  at  him  is  a  tribute  to  the 
ingenuity  of  an  “Old  Pro”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  public  relations  held. 

The  gist  of  the  problem  was  that  there 
are  only  35  seats  in  the  court’s  press 
gallery  and  McGurn  had  some  120  appli¬ 
cations  for  tickets. 

McGurn  did  it  so  that  120  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  accommodated,  mean¬ 
ing  that  they  got  under  the  tent,  but  not 
all  for  the  entire  90  minutes  of  argument. 
Under  the  pool  system  established  by  Mc¬ 
Gurn  one  newsman  was  in  the  courtroom 
for  only  seven  minutes  and  scores  for  an 
hour  or  less. 

Reporters  who  cover  the  court  regularly 
— are  there  every  day — received  creden¬ 
tials  entitling  them  to  a  press  box  seat 
for  the  full  90  minutes.  The  wire  serv¬ 
ices — A.P.,  UPI  were  allotted  two  news 
writers  each.  Reuters,  which  keeps  a  re¬ 
porter  full-time  in  the  press  room,  had 
a  seat  the  full  90  minutes.  Other  news¬ 
papers  whose  reporters  had  seats  entitling 
them  to  stay  from  the  start  to  finish  were 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
Star-News,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  WaU.  Street  Journal — 
Dow  Jones,  the  Gannett  newspapers,  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  the  Hearst  newspapers 
and  the  Knight  group. 

McGum  says  he  tried  to  take  care  of 
all  the  media  “the  best  I  could”  so  seats 
were  assigned  to  the  television  and  radio 
networks  for  reporters  and  artists.  No 
broadcasting  from  the  courtroom  was  per¬ 
mitted  and  no  cameras  were  allowed  in. 
But  the  television  networks — ABC,  CBS, 
and  National  Public  Television — were  al¬ 
lowed  to  assign  artists.  There  were  nine 
artists  in  all  in  the  courtroom,  including 
some  from  the  Washington  Post,  Harper’s 
magazine  and  other  publications. 

By  setting  up  pool  coverage,  McGurn 
says,  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  almost 
everyone  who  applied.  Twenty  pools  were 
set  up,  all  on  a  rotating  basis,  by  which 
each  newspaper  or  organization  got  a 


seat,  some  for  an  hour,  others  for  a  few 
minutes.  As  one  reporter  left  to  phone  in 
a  story,  another  took  his  place  so  the 
paper  was  covered  full-time,  even  though 
on  a  relay  basis. 

One  pool  was  for  the  foreign  press. 
Seats  were  allotted  to  correspondents  of 
the  Times  of  London,  the  Guardian,  Cana¬ 
dian  papers  and  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  the  German  and 
Japanese  Television  Service  and  to  a 
Swedish  Broadcasting  Organization. 

Many  leading  newspapers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  who  do  not  assign 
reporters  regularly  to  the  Supreme  Court 
had  to  be  content  with  pool  seats  for 
their  representative.  Among  them  were 
the  National  Observer,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  the  New  York  Post,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  the  Providence  Journal, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Detroit 
News,  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Newsday,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  the  Bidder  Newspapers, 
Thomson  Newspapers,  and  Landmark 
Communications. 

Magazines  represented  in  the  pools  in¬ 
cluded  V.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
Time,  the  New  Yorker,  the  Village  Voice, 
the  National  Observer,  the  A  tlantic  Month¬ 
ly  and  the  Congressional  Quarterly. 

There  are  no  audio  tape  facilities  in 
the  courtroom.  No  facilities  for  broad¬ 
casting  proceedings  to  areas  outside  the 
courtroom.  No  tape  recorders,  cassettes 
or  similar  devices  are  permitted  at  any 
time,  let  alone  when  such  important  cases 
as  the  Watergate  tapes  are  being  heard. 

There  is  a  microphone  in  front  of  each 
justice  and  lawyers  arguing  their  case 
speak  into  a  microphone  and  their  argu¬ 
ments  are  recorded  but  only  for  the  use 
of  the  justices,  not  for  public  broadcast. 
A  commercial  reporting  service  makes 
transcripts  of  all  court  hearings  and  these 
are  available  to  the  press  at  rather  high 
costs.  Normally  it  takes  seven  or  eight 
days  before  a  transcript  is  available.  By 
which  time  it  is  of  small  value  to  the 
press. 

In  the  Watergate  tapes  case,  however, 
McGurn,  aware  of  the  more  urgent  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  press,  induced  the 
reporting  service  to  speed  up  with  the 
result  that  newspapers  who  ordered  tran¬ 
scripts  got  them  by  6  p.m.  on  Monday. 
The  New  York  Times,  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  printed  voluminous  excerpts  in 
their  Tuesday  morning  editions. 

McGum  is  a  veteran  newspaperman 
who  was  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Bureau  Chief  in  Rome,  Paris  and  Moscow 
for  16  years  and  on  the  staff  of  Herald 
Tribune  in  New  York  for  a  decade.  He 
has  written  more  than  a  dozen  books  and 


dozens  of  magazine  articles.  Just  before 
taking  over  as  press  officer  for  the 
Supreme  Court  he  was  assistant  spokes¬ 
man  at  the  Department  of  State  and 
wrote  speeches  for  Attorney  General 
William  P.  Rogers.  He  served  for  a  time 
as  Press  Attach^  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Rome. 

So,  he  knows  the  operations  of  the  press 
and  government  agencies  and  having  faced 
similar  problems  during  his  own  news¬ 
paper  career,  he  is  not  unaware  of  the 
needs  and  demands  of  reporters  covering 
a  big  story. 

His  task,  in  the  Watergate  cases,  was 
monumental,  but  he  handled  it  tactfully 
and  was  able  to  accommodate,  if  not 
satisfy,  as  large  a  segment  of  the  press 
as  ever  has  converged  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  hopes  he  hasn’t  made  enemies 
but  if  he  has,  he  will  endure  the  situation 
in  the  knowledge  that  “I  did  the  best  I 
could.” 

• 

Sunday  paper  folds 
in  Wilkes-Barre 

The  Sunday  edition  of  The  Times- 
Leader,  The  Evening  News,  Wilkes-Barre 
Record  will  cease  publication  after  the 
issue  of  July  14,  The  Wilkes-Barre  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  announced  July  9. 

“It  had  met  with  some  success  since 
its  inception,  but  had  not  won  the  support 
that  management  had  projected,”  the 
announcement  read. 

Paul  J.  Arthur,  executive  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  papers,  said  there  will  be 
no  layoffs,  that  the  Sunday  staff  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  daily  papers.  The  Sunday 
paper  was  started  July  30  1972  in  the 
wake  of  the  disastrous  Agnus  flood.  Its 
closing  circulation  was  put  at  21,000. 

While  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co. 
attributes  its  suspension  to  increased  costs 
of  labor  and  material  and  shortages  of 
material  needed  for  newspaper  production, 
outside  observers  told  E&P  another  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  the  local  merchants  did  not 
support  them  with  advertising. 

The  Sunday  paper  competed  locally 
with  the  68-year-old  Wilkes-Barre  Sunday 
Independent  which  publishes  one  day  a 
week.  The  Independent  has  a  reported 
circulation  of  51,208. 

• 

Realtor  buys  weekly 

The  Kinnelon  Times,  a  weekly  in  Morris 
County,  N.J.,  has  been  purchased  by 
George  F.  Foley,  lawyer  and  owner  of  the 
Smoke  Rise  Co.  of  Kinnelon,  N.J.  Inc.,  a 
real  estate  firm,  William  Schultz  will  re¬ 
main  as  editor  of  the  Times.  Foley’s  fami¬ 
ly  had  extensive  ownership  of  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  in  North  Jersey  area  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s. 

• 

J-school  donations 

Gore  Newspapers  Co.  and  The  Sentinel 
Star  Co.  of  Orlando  announced  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $150,000  and  $75,000  respectively 
to  the  University  of  Florida  toward  a 
College  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions  building,  costing  an  estimated  $5.2 
million. 
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Mayor  sues  Utica  papers, 
issues  press  restrictions 


In  the  continuing  battle  between  the 
press  and  city  hall,  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  was  served  with  a  sum¬ 
mons  charging  it  with  harassment  of  the 
city  government  and  asking  for  $500,000 
damages. 

Served  on  July  9,  the  action  is  the 
second  brought  against  newspapers  in 
that  city  in  less  than  two  weeks.  The  first 
one  served  on  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  executive 
editor  of  both  the  Observer-Dispatch  and 
the  Daily  Press,  both  part  of  the  Gannett 
Group  Newspapers.  The  first  summons  is¬ 
sued  June  28  asked  for  damages  from  the 
Utica  Newspapers  in  the  amount  of  $100 
million. 

At  the  focal  point  of  this  legal  battle,  is 
Mayor  Edward  A.  Hanna  who  announced 
the  suit  in  a  public  meeting — his  fourth  in 
as  many  days.  The  mayor  once  made 
headlines  by  taking  the  door  off  its  hinges 
of  the  City  Chambers  to  dramatize  his 
“open  administration”  when  he  was  sworn 
in  on  Jan.  1,  1974.  However,  his  attitude 
toward  open  government  and  the  press 
changed  quickly.  One  month  later  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  re-installing  the  door  for 
two  reasons:  political  and  newsmen.  (E&P, 
Feb.  16) 

Since  that  time,  the  Observer-Dispatch 
and  the  Daily  Press  have  had  confronta¬ 
tion  after  confrontation  with  Mayor  Han¬ 
na,  a  former  New  York  assemblyman  who 
was  elected  as  an  independent. 

Accused  of  slander 

In  the  recent  flurry  of  charges  and 
counter-charges,  injunctions  and  restric¬ 
tions,  Mayor  Hanna  has  continually  criti¬ 
cized  the  two  newspapers  for  both  news 
stories  and  editorials  which  he  has  found 
inaccurate,  irresponsible  and,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  “slanderous  to  a  certain  effect  and 
unfair.” 

When  he  announced  the  first  suit,  he 
said  he  had  entered  into  it  with  “great 
thought”  and  that  it  was  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously. 

According  to  the  summons  itself,  “The 
object  of  this  action  is  recovery  of  actual 
damages  for  common  law  harassment 
over  a  period  of  approximately  10  years 
and  before,  for  disruptive,  destructive  and 
unwarranted  interference  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  government  of  the  city  of  Utica 
and  with  those  who  conduct  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  improper  use  of  its  de  facto 
monopolistic  position  in  violation  of  state 
and  federal  anti-trust  laws  and  other¬ 
wise.” 

I  Perhaps  more  serious  to  the  Utica  press 

I  is  a  set  of  guidelines  issued  by  the  mayor 

I  that  requires  all  questions  in  writing  and 

prohibits  the  use  of  recorders.  Announc¬ 
ing  the  press  guidelines  on  July  2,  one 
day  after  a  Federal  judge  ordered  Mayor 
Hanna  to  permit  Utica  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  the  right  to  attend  his  public  news 
conferences  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
reporters,  he  said  they  were  designed  to 
“better  serve  the  people.” 

He  added  the  guidelines  were  “to  min- 
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imize  disagreements  with  the  news  media 
and  minimize  the  media’s  ability  to  harm 
our  city.” 

10  point  guidelines 

The  guidelines  which  went  into  effect  on 
July  3  included  10  specific  points.  They 
were: 

1.  City  officials  will  provide  news  media 
with  written  and  signed  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions.  This  is  because  of  the  “monopolies’ 
demand”  that  the  mayor’s  news  releases 
be  written  and  signed,  the  Mayor  said. 

2.  Reporters’  questions  will  have  to  be 
written  and  signed. 

3.  Exceptions  to  the  above  may  be 
made,  for  instance,  at  public  meetings  or 
during  a  press  conference. 

4.  No  cameras  of  any  kind,  or  recording 
devices  will  be  used  at  press  conferences. 

5.  The  guidelines  apply  to  all  city 
officials,  except  to  Treasurer  Louis  Barile 
and  Comptroller  James  Sundershaft,  both 
elected  officials. 

6.  All  department  heads  should  refer 
questions  to  the  mayor,  except  that  the 
mayor  may  designate  a  specific  official  to 
answer  questions  on  special  matters,  or  in 
the  mayor’s  absence. 

7.  The  fire  and  police  chiefs  may  use 
their  own  discretion  in  following  the 
gpiidelines. 

8.  Public  records  will  continue  to  be 
available.  As  the  Mayor  put  it,  “The  filing 
cabinets  are  open.” 

9.  Members  of  boards  and  commissions 
aren’t  affected  by  the  guidelines. 

10.  And  such  guidelines  apply  to  radio 
and  television  as  well.  The  mayor  said 
since  he  did  not  intend  to  create  any 
“illegal  situation”  by  these  guidelines  he 
would  apply  them  to  the  entire  press.  He 
added,  certain  radio  and  tv  reporters  in 
the  area  are  guilty  of  editing  tape  and 
film  to  make  him  look  bad. 

The  guidelines,  according  to  editor 
Smith,  have  not  had  an  effect  on  the  press 
as  of  yet.  “Of  course,  the  Mayor  hasn’t 
had  a  press  conference  since  that  time,” 
he  added.  “But,  we  will  refuse  to  write 
questions.” 

In  a  Sunday  editorial,  the  Observer- 
Dispatch  criticized  Mayor  Hanna’s  ban  on 
recorders  since  the  root  of  the  press  prob¬ 
lem  he  had  raised  was  indeed  “accuracy” 
or  the  lack  of  it.  However,  Mayor  Hanna 
appears  to  be  softening  on  that  stance 
since  he  has  scheduled  a  public  news  con¬ 
ference  for  this  week  which  will  allow 
recorders  and  cameras.  He  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  July  10  while  also  compliment¬ 
ing  the  radio  and  tv  reporters  (who  had 
previously  argued  that  they  were  being 
punished  for  a  fight  strictly  between  the 
mayor  and  the  city’s  newspapers). 

Smith  said  that  prior  to  the  July  2 
guidelines  both  newspapers  had  invested 
money  in  two  tape  recorders.  “Mayor 
Hanna  has  a  tendency  to  talk  very  rapidly 
so  it’s  hard  to  take  notes,”  he  explained. 
Right  after  the  appearance  of  recorders, 
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Mayor  Hanna  issued  his  guidelines. 

July  1  injunction 

The  guidelines  also  appear  to  be  the 
mayor’s  latest  ploy  in  handling  the  press 
after  Federal  Judge  Edmund  Port  signed 
the  injunction  against  him. 

According  to  the  order  sought  by  the 
Utica  newspapers,  the  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Daily  Press  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  must  be  dealt  with  the  same  as  any 
other  reporters  from  any  other  medium.  It 
covered  attendance  at  public  news  confer¬ 
ences,  information  pertaining  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  City  of  Utica  from  department 
heads,  officials  and  employes  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  news  conferences. 

The  court  injunction  was  in  response  to 
a  June  1  incident  when  the  Mayor  barred 
Utica  newspaper  reporters  from  his  news 
conferences,  and  had  ordered  department 
heads  not  to  talk  to  the  reporters. 

March  7  ban 

The  June  1  barring  was  not  the  first 
time  the  mayor  had  acted  against  the 
newspapers.  He  also  issued  a  ban  on 
March  7  taking  essentially  the  same  ac¬ 
tion.  (E&P,  March  30). 

At  that  time,  he  called  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  the  “most  disruptive  influence  in  city 
government  for  the  past  30  years.” 

In  a  New  York  Times  interview  he  did 
admit  that  about  75  percent  of  the  two 
papers’  editorials  had  been  favorable  to 
him.  Locally,  however,  he  accused  the  edi¬ 
torials  of  being  inaccurate  about  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time.  When  questioned  about 
the  two  statements,  he  said  that  it  was 
true  the  newspapers’  editorials  favored 
him  75%  of  the' time,  but,  he  added,  of  the 
times  they  did  not  favor  him,  they  were 
inaccurate  90%  of  the  time. 

Asked  about  the  latest  measure  totaling 
$100.5  million  in  damages,  he  said  the 
Utica  newspapers  were  guilty  of  inaccur¬ 
ate  editorials  and  news  stories.  He  added 
he  was  determined  to  win  the  suit. 

Attacks  publisher 

As  well  he  accused  the  newspapers  of 
bias,  i>ointing  out  that  publisher  Herman 
Moecker  held  a  directorship  of  Utica  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Co.  for  which  he  said  the 
publisher  received  $300  a  meeting.  The 
publisher,  he  said,  was  also  director  of 
Marine  Midland  Bank  and  an  officer  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley  Association  for  Prog¬ 
ress. 

“You  hardly  hear  anything  bad  about 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  (now  the 
MVA)  and  banks  and  the  papers  support¬ 
ed  the  Comets  of  which  Victor  Ehre,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Utica  Mutual,  is  chairman  of  the 
board,”  he  said. 

Moecker  replied  that,  “There  has  never 
been  any  secret  about  my  participation  in 
various  civic  matters.  All  appointments 
have  been  reported  in  these  c^unuis,  just 
as  appointments  of  others  have  been  re¬ 
port^.” 

According  to  Smith,  public  response  in 
both  letters  and  phone  calls  have  been 
mixed,  a  50-50  split.  “Any  newspaper  is 
going  to  win  friends  as  well  as  enemies,” 
he  said. 

“The  one  difficulty  is  trying  to  not  let 
our  war  with  the  mayor  get  in  the  way  of 
covering  the  city,”  Smith  added.  “The  city 
comes  first.” 
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Housewife  panel  in  Dayton 
tests  products  for  Daily  News 


was  widely  distributed  in  the  area,  it  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  shelves  and  hasn’t  been 


seen  since. 


For  editor  Heffly,  the  panel  is  just  part 
of  a  step  in  remolding  the  Home  and 
Family  Section  of  the  Daily  News  into  an 


When  Sally  Batz  has  the  girls  over  for 
coffee  each  week,  the  conversation  is  not 
the  usual  who’s-doing-what-to-whom  dia¬ 
logue.  Instead,  it’s  a  heady  mixture  of  talk 
that  centers  on  new  products,  how  they 
work,  how  much  they  cost  and  if  they  live 
up  to  their  advertised  claims. 

Together  Mrs.  Batz  and  five  housewives 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  latest  editorial 
success  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News:  Home  and  Family  Buyer’s  Market 
panel.  Each  week  the  panel  meets  to 
choose  one  product  to  try  at  home  and 
then  discuss  the  previous  week’s  choice. 
Then  Mrs.  Batz,  a  regular  columnist  for 
the  Daily  News  and  wife  of  editorial 
columnist  Bob  Batz,  writes  up  the  results 
for  a  Friday  night  story. 

The  column,  according  to  Home  and 
Family  editor  Linda  Heffly,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  December  1973.  Since  that  time, 
the  panel  has  reviewed  some  30  nationally 
advertised  products  including  Big  Wally 
wall  cleaner,  Koogle  Peanut  Butter 
Spread  by  Kraftco,  Armour’s  Canned 
Ham,  General  Mills’  Breakfast  Squares. 

According  to  Mrs.  Batz,  the  weekly 
column  has  generated  response  from  both 
readers  who  call  and  write  suggesting 
other  products  to  test  and  from  the  mak¬ 
ers  themselves. 

(Company  requests 

So  far  Nabisco  has  asked  the  panel  to 
test  new  products  before  items  were  na¬ 
tionally  marketed.  (The  answer  was  no  on 
that  request,  Mrs.  Batz  said.  “It  was  too 
involved  and  complex  a  task.’’)  Johnson  & 
Johnson  has  reprinted  the  column  in  its 
in-house  newspaper.  And  one  dairy  com¬ 
pany  even  invited  the  panelists  to  tour  its 
Chicago-based  ice  cream  factory. 

According  to  Ms.  Heffly,  the  panel  was 
the  idea  of  Daily  News  managing  editor 
Arnold  Rosenfeld.  “One  day  he  came  in 
and  asked  what  we  thought  about  a 
buyers  panel  composed  of  normal,  every¬ 
day  housewives.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  way  to  show  that  normal,  intelligent 
people  are  as  capable  of  judging  house¬ 
hold  products  as  a  testing  laboratory.’’ 

She  said  the  panel  first  began  with  four 
housewives  from  Dayton’s  suburbs  who 
each  week  tried  new  products  and  some¬ 
times  old  standby’s.  “They’d  grive  a  general 
consensus  opinion  about  the  product  and 
then  I  found  out  what  each  one  thought 
about  it,’’  she  said.  “We  wanted  a  house¬ 
wife’s  point  of  view.’’ 

Since  the  panel  started,  one  new  mem¬ 
ber  has  been  added  and  another  replaced. 
Now  the  volunteer  group  includes  three 
middle-aged  suburban  housewives,  one  el¬ 
derly  woman  and  one  black  housewife. 

In  order  to  keep  the  group  objective, 
Mrs.  Batz  said,  they  never  talk  to  each 
other  about  what  they  think  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  until  the  day  of  their  weekly  meet¬ 
ing.  Each  one  buys  the  product  on  her 
own  and  is  reimbursed  by  the  newspaper. 
And  then  they  all  meet  and  compare  notes. 

As  Mrs.  Batz  said,  the  panelists  are 
never  shy  about  giving  their  opinions  on 
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products.  “Nobody  was  a  bit  bashful,”  she 
said.  Columns  carrying  those  opinions 
prove  her  right. 

For  example,  the  panel  tried  out  For¬ 
mula  409,  a  bathroom  cleanser  from  the 
Clorox  Co.  Wrote  Mrs.  Batz,  “The  general 
consensus  (except  for  Mary  Smith)  was 
that  it  cleaned  well.  But  since  none  of  us 
had  any  mold  or  mildew  in  our  houses,  we 
couldn’t  prove  or  disprove  that  claim.” 

However,  individual  comments  centered 
on  the  product’s  fumes.  One  panelist  said, 

“  .  .  .  I  have  to  hold  my  breath  when  I  use 
the  stuff.  If  I  don’t,  I  choke  and  can  feel  it 
in  my  throat.  I’d  rather  not  use  it  again 
even  if  it  does  clean  well.” 

Not  all  products  get  the  panel  pan 
though.  The  group  found  Big  Wally,  by 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  Inc.,  to  be  a  superior 
and  surprisingly  good  wall  cleaner.  “The 
panel  found  that  it  (Big  Wally)  did  ev¬ 
erything  exactly  as  stated  on  the  can  by 
the  manufacturer,”  she  said. 

Another  panel  favorite  was  Appian 
Way  pizza  by  the  Armour  Co.  Mrs.  Batz 
said  the  consensus  was  that  not  only  was 
it  the  cheapest  boxed  pizza  in  the  Dayton 
area,  but  it  was  simple  to  make,  took  only 
2-3  minutes  to  prepare  and  tasted  better 
than  most  other  pizza  brands 

Another  Armour  product  did  not  fare  as 
well.  The  company’s  canned  ham  was 
found  to  be  too  expensive,  by  the  panel. 
“It  also  had  a  funny  odor,”  Mrs.  Batz 
said.  The  panelists  used  the  canned  ham 
for  sandwiches  mostly,  although  they 
were  encouraged  to  try  it  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  “One  woman  thought  it 
tasted  just  like  Spam,”  said  Mrs.  Batz. 

The  panel  also  found  Breakfast 
Square’s  by  General  Mills  to  be  less  than 
suitable.  “They  were  expensive,  they  were 
dry,  you  had  to  eat  two  of  them  to  get  500 
calories  for  a  normal  meal  and  they  tasted 
horrible.” 

According  to  one  column,  “Not  only  did 
Cathy’s  three  children  dislike  the  squares, 
but  her  dog  wouldn’t  even  eat  them.” 

Local  celebrities 

As  a  regular  newspaper  feature,  the 
Buyer’s  Market  panel  has  made  local  cel¬ 
ebrities  out  of  all  involved.  Mrs.  Batz  has 
been  asked  to  appear  on  several  talk 
shows.  The  paneli^s  themselves  are  often 
cornered  by  their  local  grocery  store  man¬ 
agers  to  find  out  what  they’re  testing. 
And  a  flood  of  phone  calls  and  letters 
have  come  in  to  the  newspaper  commenting 
on  the  weekly  consumer  decision. 

The  group  has  also  had  a  few  com¬ 
plaints.  Usually,  Mrs.  Batz  said,  they  just 
call.  “They  want  to  know  why  we  chose 
their  products.  What  made  us  think  we 
could  judge  a  product.  One  man  even 
threatened  to  sue  us.”  He  never  did 
though. 

The  power  of  the  panel  has  been  in¬ 
stantaneous  too.  Mrs.  Batz  said  that 
phone  callers  indicate  a  seriousness  about 
following  the  women’s  comments.  “Often 
they  say  they  buy  a  product  just  to  see  if 
we’re  right,”  she  said.  “In  one  instance, 
after  we  panned  a  brand  of  sugar  that 


up-to-date  product.  “We’re  more  of  a 
feature  section  than  the  old-fashioned 
women’s  section,”  she  said.  “We  carry  a 
lot  of  ‘how  to’  articles.  And  we  found  that 
society  coverage  doesn’t  hold  much  reader 
interest.  They  want  consumer  informa¬ 
tion.” 

As  well  as  the  panel  (which  gets  top 
billing  in  the  women’s  page  on  Fridays), 
the  newspaper  runs  a  large  number  of 
consumer  articles.  Twice  a  week  it  carries 
a  “Consumer  Comer”  exchange.  But  one 
bonanza  is  the  section’s  “Common  Sense” 
box,  a  daily  guide  to  bargain’s  in  the  city, 
noted  in  a  “biddy  two  column  box,”  said 
Ms.  Heffly. 

The  remolding  seems  to  work  with 
readers,  she  said.  According  to  the  latest 
Daily  News  readership  survey,  the  Home 
and  Family  section  drew  the  attention  of 
83%  of  all  its  female  readers  and  60%  of 
all  its  female  readers  under  age  16.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  though,  the  section  is  also  read 
by  63%  of  all  male  readers  and  37%  of  all 
male  readers  under  age  16. 

“We  were  quite  surprised  we  had  such 
a  following,”  the  editor  said.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ms.  Heffly,  it’s  all  just  a  matter 
of  giving  the  reader  what  she  or  he  wants 
and  needs. 

• 

April  ad  revenues 
declined  by  3.1% 

April  advertising  revenues  for  daily 
newspapers  declined  3.1%  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  according  to  estimates 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  bureau  said  the  decline  was  due  to 
the  arrival  of  Easter  eight  days  earlier 
than  last  year  causing  retailers  to  sched¬ 
ule  ads  in  March,  and  also  to  one  less 
Sunday  in  1974. 

Overall,  total  advertising  revenues,  the 
bureau  points  out,  were  up  3.3%  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1974  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 

National  ad  revenues  were  up  2.9%  for 
the  January- April  period.  Retail  increased 
5%  for  the  four  month  period  and  clas¬ 
sified  was  up  .3%  in  revenue. 


Philly  strike  over 

Striking  drivers  for  Philadelphia’s 
three  daily  newspapers  returned  to  work 
Thursday  (July  4)  at  a.m.,  ending  a  four- 
day  strike  by  500-600  members  of  Team¬ 
sters  Union  Local  No.  628.  The  new  wage 
package  brings  the  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  drivers  from  $222.50  to  $268.50,  an 
increase  of  21.8%.  Since  the  strike  began, 
the  Inquirer,  Daily  News  and  Bulletin  cut 
down  their  press  run,  selling  little  more 
than  15,000  copies  each.  Circulation  went 
back  to  normal  on  July  6.  During  the 
strike,  members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
observed  picket  lines.  Craft  union,  howev¬ 
er,  continued  their  work  without  interrup¬ 
tion. 
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Florida  paper  challenges 
state’s  election  laws 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  voiding  Florida’s  Right- 
of-Reply  law,  Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News,  has  filed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  the  Southern  District  to  test  two 
other  state  statutes. 

The  suit  filed  against  the  State  of 
Florida  will  test  the  constitutionality  of 
statutes  that  require  newspapers  to  offer 
political  candidates  and  groups  involved 
in  state,  county  and  municipal  elections 
the  lowest  advertising  rate  possible. 

The  other  statute  to  be  tested  prohibits 
newspapers  from  publishing  critical  sto¬ 
ries  and  information  about  candidates  on 
the  day-of-election. 

The  two  laws,  both  passed  by  the  Flori¬ 
da  State  Legislature,  will  be  challenged 
on  belief  that  they  violate  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  under  the  First  Amendment,  as 
w’ell  as  the  newspaper’s  right  of  equal 
protection  and  due  process  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Filed  in  district  court  in  April,  the  Gore 
suit  has  gone  virtually  unnoticed,  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  Supreme  Court  fight  over 
the  state’s  Right  of  Reply  law  involving 
the  Miami  Herald  and  Pat  Tornillo  Jr.,  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  state  legis¬ 
lature. 

Under  the  statute  enacted  in  June  of 
1973,  newspapers  in  the  state  are  bound  to 
offer  candidates  the  lowest  rate  possible. 
This  means  that  such  candidates,  even  for 
only  one  insertion,  may  qualify  for  the 
rate  often  paid  by  major  bulk  users. 

First  major  test 

According  to  William  W.  Starr,  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  News,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  is  “complying  with  the  statute,” 
despite  the  court  case.  This  year,  he  said, 
will  be  the  first  major  test  of  the  Florida 
advertising  statute  with  major  elections 
lined  up  for  fall,  including  gubernatorial 
and  senatorial  races. 

However,  Jack  Junkin  in  charge  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  at  the  Miami  Herald  told 
E&P  that  contrary  to  the  law,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  putting  all  candidates  under  a 
retail  contract  and  letting  them  earn 
whatever  rate  they  can.  He  said,  the  Her¬ 
ald  is  going  on  the  belief  that  the  law  is 
unconstitutional.  Meanwhile,  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  also  putting  all  money  collected 
from  candidates  and  political  organiza¬ 
tions  affected  by  the  statute  in  escrow  to 
await  a  decision. 

Advertising  for  national  races,  like 
the  Presidential  election,  do  not  fall  un¬ 
der  this  statute. 

At  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star,  Merton  J. 
Austin,  advertising  director,  said  the 
newspaper  has  put  a  ban  on  all  political 
advertising  affected  by  the  statute  until 
the  case  is  settled. 

According  to  Austin,  the  bill  “went 
through  without  too  much  thinking.”  He 
said  the  newspaper  would  just  refuse  aU 
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such  advertising  until  the  court  or  the 
legislature  clarifies  the  intent  of  the  law. 

He  added  that  such  a  law  could  be 
considered  discriminatory  to  other  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  who  must  earn  the 
same  low  rate  through  bulk  usage. 

Austin  also  said  that  he  hoped  it  would 
be  clarified  soon,  since  the  newspaper  was 
“hungry  for  that  business.”  Linage  for 
the  Star  Sentinel  has  led  most  of  the 
nation,  placing  second  overall  behind  the 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin,  which 
covers  an  active  political  arena  where  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  run  for  office,  he  said. 

No  quick  solution 

However,  a  quick  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  well  as  the  Day-of-Election  statute 
seems  unlikely.  According  to  a  spokesman 
at  Fleming,  O’Brien  &  Fleming,  attorneys 
for  the  News,  the  case  will  most  likely 
come  up  after  September.  Rex  dlonrad  of 
the  firm  is  representing  the  newspaper. 

In  regards  to  the  suit  itself,  the  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  action  calls  for  a  “declarato¬ 
ry  judgment”  from  the  district  court. 
The  State  of  Florida  with  the  Attorney 
General  as  its  representative  is  listed  as 
the  defendant.  The  suit  involving  the  two 
statutes  has  been  filed  jointly,  since  in 
both  cases  the  statutes  allegedly  tend  to 
prohibit  newspapers  and  violate  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights. 

The  spokesman  indicated  the  recent 
Tornillo  case  would  most  likely  be  the  best 
reflection  of  the  case  the  attorneys  will 
pursue  against  the  Day-of-Election 
statute.  The  source  explained,  “Under  this 
statute,  if  a  newspaper  has  information 
on  one  candidate  or  another  which  may  be 
truthful  although  defamatory,  it  cannot 
inform  the  reader  on  that  day,  when  the 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
agreed  July  8  to  review  next  term  the 
constitutionality  of  a  Virginia  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  advertising  of  abortion  serv¬ 
ices. 

In  1971,  Jeffrey  C.  Bigelow,  editor  of 
the  Virginia  Weekly,  a  Charlottesville  un¬ 
derground  paper,  was  found  guilty  and 
fined  $500  for  carrying  an  ad  for  a  New 
York  abortion  referral  service.  A  Virginia 
statute  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person  to  advertise  “or  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner  encourage  or  prompt  the  procuring 
of  abortion.” 

The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
conviction,  ruling  that  Bigelow’s  conduct 
was  purely  commercial  and  that  the  First 
Amendment  did  not  prohibit  government 
regulation  of  commercial  advertising. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  vacated  the 
judgement  and  remanded  Bigelow’s  case 
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candidate  could  be  elected.” 

He  said  when  the  suit  does  reach  the 
court,  both  statutes  will  be  considered  to¬ 
gether. 

• 

J-prof.  dismissed 
on  libel  charges 

A  New  Jersey  college  is  without  a  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  or  a  student  newspaper 
adviser.  Assistant  Professor  Patricia  En- 
dress  of  Brookdale  Community  College  in 
Lincroft,  N.J.,  was  recently  dismissed  for 
what  college  officials  call  a  ‘violation  of 
freedom  of  the  press’  and  for  affecting  the 
newspaper  to  print  allegedly  libelous  ma¬ 
terial. 

Endress,  who  was  on  the  faculty  for 
three  years,  was  on  vacation  when  the 
college’s  Board  of  Trustees  rescinded  her 
contract  and  discharged  her.  A  month 
earlier,  the  board  had  awarded  her  a  new 
contract. 

The  journalism  instructor-adviser  knew 
nothing  of  the  investigation,  allegations, 
or  the  board’s  action  until  she  returned 
from  her  vaction  on  June  28,  one  day 
after  she  was  dismissed. 

Charges  stemmed  from  an  article  and 
editorial  run  in  the  student  newspaper 
concerning  a  conflict  of  interest  accusa¬ 
tion  about  the  chairman  of  the  school’s 
board  of  trustees,  calling  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion. 

Endress  has  the  acknowledged  support 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Education  Association. 
In  a  statement,  Don  Nigro,  president  of 
the  college’s  Faculty  Association  said, 
“We  are  prepared  to  support  her  all  the 
way  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  just  solution, 
which  means  restoring  her  to  her  former 
position.” 

Nigro  indicated  that  the  board  may 
have  violated  its  contractural  agreements 
with  the  Faculty  Association  by  not  giv¬ 
ing  Endress  a  60-day  notification  before 
her  dismissal  or  an  opportunity  to  defend 
herself. 


to  the  Virginia  court  after  the  1973  deci¬ 
sion  declaring  criminal  prohibitions  of 
abortion  unconstitutional. 

Last  November,  the  Va.  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  its  earlier  decision.  The  Court 
stated  that  Bigelow  was  convicted  of  abor¬ 
tion  advertising  and  not  abortion,  and 
therefore,  the  conviction  was  unaffected 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  abortion  deci¬ 
sion. 

Representing  Bigelow,  lawyers  for  the 
Virginia  and  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  told  the  Supreme  Court,  “Allowing 
this  conviction  to  stand  not  only  offends 
the  First  Amendment,  but  it  also  will 
have  the  effect  of  inhibiting  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  necessary  for  indi¬ 
viduals  to  make  those  decisions  about 
abortion  which  this  court  held  to  be  consti¬ 
tutionally  protected.” 


Constitutionality  of  Ya.  ad  ban 
to  be  decided  by  High  Court 
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Paul  Miller  says  he  gave 
away  his  Home-Stake  stock 


By  Philly  Murtha 

A  classic  swindle,  a  “Ponzi”  scheme,  a 
shifty  but  slick  oil  deal  involving  more 
than  2,000  wealthy  and  not-so-wealthy 
Americans  was  surgically  rip-sawed  in  a 
sweeping  probe  by  Wall  Street  Journal 
staff  reporter  Dave  McClintick,  New  York 
Bureau,  June  26. 

The  scheme  duped  some  of  the  biggest 
names  in  show  business,  politics,  high 
finance,  law.  It  also  included  three  pub¬ 
lishing  executives. 

The  story  revolves  around  a  now  bank¬ 
rupt  oil-drilling  operation  and  a  criminal 
investigation  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission. 

Journal  probe 

The  current  case  is  linked  to  the  Ponzi 
scheme,  which  McClintick  described  in  his 
Wall  Street  Journal  investigative  story  as 
a  business  activity  named  after  Boston 
confidence  man  Charles  Ponzi,  who  was 
active  in  1919  and  1920.  Ponzi  had  prom¬ 
ised  $1.40  in  90  days  for  every  $1  in¬ 
vested,  and  for  a  while  delivered.  The 
con-man  gathered  in  some  $10  million  be¬ 
fore  he  was  arrested,  tried,  imprisoned 
for  more  than  five  years  on  charges  of 
fraud  and  larceny. 

The  “get-richer-quicker”  investors  were 
taken  in  by  the  salesmanship  of  an  Okla¬ 
homa  lawyer  named  Robert  S.  Trippet. 
When  Trippet  left  the  scene,  last  summer, 
one  move  ahead  of  enumerable  civil  suits 
and  a  criminal  investigation,  he  had  sold 
almost  13  times  over  what  Ponzi  had 
wheeled  and  dealed.  Trippet  had  $130  mil¬ 
lion  in  oil-drilling  fund  subscriptions. 

His  big  deal  was  the  Home-Stake  Pro¬ 
duction  Company,  a  Tulsa-Oklahoma- 
based  tax-shelter  oil  drilling  company. 

McClintick  reports  in  his  story  that 
Home-Stake  had  pulled  off  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  coups  in  history.  In  fact  over  $100 
million  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for. 

The  SEC  took  action  against  the  firm 
three  years  ago  according  to  McClintick, 
declaring  it  insolvent  in  an  almost  ignored 
proceeding  last  September.  Currently  the 
SEC  is  conducting  an  intensive  criminal 
probe  of  its  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  the  trustee  in  Home-Stake’s 
bankruptcy  and  four  groups  of  Home- 
Stake  investors  have  filed  suits  in  federal 
and  state  courts  in  Tulsa  accusing  the 
principles  of  wrongdoings. 

Investors  named 

Investors  were  listed  in  the  Journal 
with  approximate  amounts  invested  boxed 
between  a  detailed  in-depth  of  the  goings- 
on  dissected  by  the  Journal’s  reporter.  Big 
names  from  show  business  included  Jack 
Benny,  Bob  Dylan,  Barbra  Walters,  Ozzie 
Nelson,  Andy  Williams.  Politicians  in¬ 
cluded  New  York’s  Republican  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  and  South  Carolina’s  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings.  Even 
Federal  Judge  Murray  Gurfein,  who 


wrote  the  decision  in  the  Pentagon-papers 
case  invested. 

On  the  newspaper  publishing  empire 
roster  were  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Associated  Press;  J.  Howard 
Wood,  director  and  former  executive  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
parent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New 
York  News;  and  James  R.  Shepley,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Time,  Inc. 

Investors,  whose  stakes  in  some  cases 
exceeded  $500,000  are  estimated  to  have 
put  into  it  a  total  of  more  than  the  $130 
million.  Most  names  on  the  list  were  down 
for  five  and  six  figure  sums.  The  invest¬ 
ments  computed  and  listed  in  the  Journal 
do  not  necessarily  represent  potential  los¬ 
ses.  In  some  cases,  investors  put  up  less 
than  the  full  amount  in  cash,  and  some 
got  part  of  their  money  back,  according  to 
McClintick’s  story. 

McClintick,  who  has  been  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  since  1968,  is  currently  a 
general  assignment  reporter.  He  general¬ 
ly  covers  the  securities  business  and  has 
done  a  number  of  stories  on  securities 
fraud.  In  the  past  he  has  also  edited  the 
Tax  Report  column  in  the  Journal,  and  he 
has  covered  such  subjects  as  the  I.T.T. 
tax  controversy  involving  the  Hartford 
fire  deal,  and  its  favorable  tax  ruling 
which  has  since  been  revoked.  He  also 
wrote  an  expose  on  National  Student 
Marketing. 

McClintick  relates  that  he  started  his 
investigation  of  the  Home-Stake  swindle 
around  April  1.  He  was  simply  told  that 
there  was  a  major  scandal  brewing  in  a 
major  tax  shelter  company  in  Tulsa.  He 
would  not  reveal  sources. 

Extensive  research 

He  said  he  made  a  few  calls  and  found 
there  was  information  about  the  venture 
on  file  in  Federal  District  Court  in  Tulsa. 
The  reporter  explained  that  he  spent  a 
week  in  Tulsa  looking  up  material  on  file 
in  court  in  connection  with  the  law  suits. 

He  made  a  second  trip  to  Tulsa  and 
then  to  the  West  Coast — southern  Califor¬ 
nia  for  further  investigative  work.  “One 
of  the  major  problems  for  me  was  that 
not  all  of  the  investors  were  listed  in  the 
courthouse  files,”  he  said. 

McClintick  said  most  of  the  investors 
were  informed  about  the  oil  scheme  by 
word  of  mouth.  “One  head  of  a  company 
would  be  talking  to  another  executive  in 
the  locker  room  at  the  country  club,  and 
so  on,”  he  explained. 

The  tedious  part  of  the  investigation 
for  McClintick  was  computing  the  dollar 
amount  of  investment  from  the  form 
listed  in  the  files.  Shareholders  lists  were 
in  terms  of  units  of  participation  instead 
of  dollars.  McClintick  said  this  is  distinct 
from  common  share  stock. 

As  far  as  McClintick  knows,  he  was  the 


only  reporter  to  first  break  the  story  in- 
depth.  He  said  a  few  stories  had  ap¬ 
peared  earlier  in  Tulsa. 

Both  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune  had 
followed  the  troubles  with  Home-Stake  for 
over  a  year.  According  to  the  World’s 
business  editor,  Robert  Foresman,  the 
staffs  of  the  two  papers  did  not  realize 
how  large  a  swindle  it  really  was.  Also, 
their  coverage  stressed  local  angles. 

“McClintick  came  down  here  and  did  an 
excellent  job  He  worked  for  two  or  three 
weeks  plus  going  through  the  names,” 
Foresman  said.  “The  day  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  ran,  we  carried  the  list  of 
names  plus  a  few  more.  We  got  into  it 
from  the  angle  of  the  District  Judge.  We 
got  some  things  the  Journal  didn’t  have. 
We  pointed  out  that  there  were  probably 
more  assets  involved.  Also  we  mentioned 
more  about  the  two  other  Home-Stake 
Companies  in  Tulsa.” 

The  initial  probe  was  picked  up  by  the 
wire  services  and  newspapers  around  the 
country  because  of  the  Star-quality  inves¬ 
tors  and  the  unusually  large  sums  of  mon¬ 
ey  as  well  as  the  criminal  implications. 
And  on  the  economic  horizon,  with  the 
softbottom,  and  the  loss  of  money  which 
could  have  been  invested  in  legitimate 
businesses.  In  concurrence  with  the  sev¬ 
enties  “Ponzi”  scheme,  the  SEC,  a  week 
ago,  issued  a  public  warning  to  investors 
not  to  fall  for  “get-rich  quick”  ventures, 
promising  glittering  spoils  or  returns 
without  any  factual  basis. 

Newspaper  investors 

In  the  case  of  wire  service-newspaper 
executive  Paul  Miller’s  investment  of  $89,- 
500,  coverage  was  not  censored.  In  fact  it 
was  up-front.  At  Gannett  Co.  Rochester, 
N.Y.  headquarters,  spokesman  Calvin 
Mayne,  relates  that  there  was  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  swindle  in  the  Rochester  Gan¬ 
nett  papers  because  Miller  is  a  “promi¬ 
nent  Rochesterian.” 

News  staff  members  of  the  morning  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  saw 
McClintick’s  story  in  the  Journal.  They 
reached  two  of  the  investors  for  comment; 
one.  Miller  and  the  other.  Sen.  Jacob  Jav¬ 
its.  At  the  time.  Miller  was  in  London, 
closing  a  deal  in  which  Gannett  has  an 
interest:  Communica  Europa,  the  newly- 
formed  International  Communications 
Company.  (See  E  &  P,  July  6.) 

During  the  day  (June  26),  the  eve¬ 
ning  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  staff 
reached  Miller  informing  him  of  the 
nature  of  the  story.  Miller  answered  with 
a  short  statement  which  was  published  in 
the  Times-Union.  In  addition  to  the  state¬ 
ment,  the  Rochester  Gannett  paper  ran  a 
listing  of  investors  with  Miller  and  Javits 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  list.  Anoth¬ 
er  former  Rochesterian,  also  an  investor, 
Leopold  Godowski,  concert  violinist,  was 
named. 

The  following  morning,  two  days  after 
the  story  broke  in  the  Journal,  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  &  Chronicle,  which  has  an  indepen¬ 
dent  editorial  staff  contacted  Miller  again 
to  confirm  the  Times-Union  statement.  It 
amplified  the  original  statement  slightly 
and  carried  it  on  the  business  page  of  the 
last  section.  This  also  included  an  insert 
and  side-bar  with  a  listing  of  investors. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Carla’s  clips  By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Montgomery  Curtis,  of  Knight  Newspa-  It’s  all  a  rare  move  for  any  publisher, 
pers,  thinks  newspapers  ought  to  tell  the  But  of  course,  the  Times  is  a  rare  news- 
public  why  they  cannot  give  a  source,  to  paper.  It’s  independent,  with  tough  liberal 


win  public  confidence.  “What  would  be 
wrong  with  the  following  as  a  third  par¬ 
agraph  of  an  important  story  where  at¬ 
tribution  is  impossible: 

“This  information  comes  from  a  source 
which,  if  we  had  to  name  it,  would  never 
have  given  the  information  in  the  first 
place.  And  it  was  given  in  this  newspaper 
because  it  is  important  for  the  public  to 
know.” 

*  *  * 

JOB-HUNTING?  ...  We  hear  that  since 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  a  town  where  things 
have  been  happening,  it’s  not  surprising 
to  find  a  stack  of  200  letters  of  applica¬ 
tion  from  East  Coast  writers  on  the  desk 
of  Lance  Gilmore,  city  editor  of  the  Berk¬ 
eley  Gazette,  located  only  two  blocks  from 
the  University  of  California.  It  seems 
many  California  papers  get  innundated 
with  job  applications.  Bruce  McPherson, 
city  editor  at  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  and 
Ted  Durein,  executive  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Penninsula  Herald,  whose  papers 
are  near  the  Pacific,  told  our  West  Coast 
correspondent  they  each  get  huge  stacks 
of  job  applications  from  the  Midwest  and 
East.  Durein  is  sympathetic  to  those  who 
would  like  to  join  his  staff.  “I  came  down 
here  to  gain  some  experience  before  tak¬ 
ing  a  job  with  the  (San  Francisco) 
Chronicle,  but  now  wild  horses  couldn’t 
drag  me  away  from  this  beautiful  penin¬ 
sula.” 

For  years  one  paper,  it’s  rumored,  has 
used  Ph.D’s  as  copyboys  while  they  waited 
for  openings,  Jim  Scott  tells  us.  On  get¬ 
ting  hired,  he  says  California  editors 
hardly  ever  hire  someone  from  just  a  let¬ 
ter  and  resume.  “If  the  writer  seems 
promising,  he  is  called  in  for  an  inter¬ 
view,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the 
paper.  If  a  writer  has  a  new  idea  to  offer 
the  paper,  then  he’s  a  step  ahead  of  the 
others.”  He  gives  the  idea  of  a  note 
column  on  sports  or  a  speciality  such  as 
music. 

Publisher  publishes  his  will 

When  you’re  celebrating  a  birthday, 
why  not  announce  your  will  too  ? 

That’s  how  Nelson  Poynter,  owner  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  figures. 

The  Times  will  celebrate  its  90th  an¬ 
niversary  with  an  eight-page  supplement 
in  The  Floridian,  the  paper’s  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine,  July  28.  And  in  that  supplement, 
Poynter  will  name  the  disposition  of  the 
properties  after  his  death. 

The  magazine  has  already  been  printed, 
and  Poynter  writes  that  the  controlling 
shares  in  the  papers — The  Times  and  The 
Evening  Independent — would  go  in  trust 
to  the  Poynter  Fund  upon  his  death,  but 
will  be  voted  by  Eugene  C.  Patterson, 
made  president  and  editor  of  papers  in 
1971  after  posts  as  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  former  managing  editor 
of  The  Washington  Post.  Patterson  will 
pick  up  his  own  successor  to  vote  the 
controlling  shares  when  he  dies. 
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editorialists,  and  investigative  reporting  is 
one  of  its  specialities.  Because  of  an 
18-month  investigation  by  Times  reporter 
Bette  Orsini,  the  state  commissioner  of 
education,  an  elected  official  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Governor’s  cabinet,  is  un¬ 
der  indictment  on  19  counts  of  bribery  and 
conspiracy.  Another  state  official  is  being 
investigated  by  a  Tampa  grand  jury  be¬ 
cause  of  work  by  Martin  Dyckman,  the 
paper’s  chief  capital  reporter,  and  the 
state’s  Judicial  Qualifying  Commission  is 
investigating  two  state  Supreme  Court 
justices  because  of  other  investigations  by 
the  Times.  “Just  do  a  hell  of  a  job  in  our 
whole  backyard,”  is  Patterson’s  aim. 

Sore  spot  on  salaries 

Sore  spot  at  the  Times  is  not  its  prod¬ 
uct,  but  its  salaries.  The  lead  story  in  the 
paper’s  “lifestyle”  section  the  morning  of 
June  12  was  headlined,  “How  Does  Your 
Salary  Add  Up  These  Days?”  written  by 
Times  reporter  Karen  DeYoung.  She  listed 
salaries  of  Johnny  Carson  on  down.  She 
also  included  her  own,  saying  that  she 
earned  $8,840  last  year  and  that  this  year 
she  was  earning  $13,260 — showing  that 
over  the  last  12  months  she  had  received 
merit  raises  totaling  $80  a  week.  This 
threw  the  newsroom  into  a  furor,  leading 
to  a  staff  meeting  with  Patterson,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  revised  pay  scale.  And  reported¬ 
ly,  the  smoke  hasn’t  entirely  cleared.  Af¬ 
ter  the  DeYoung  report,  there  was  talk 
among  reporters  of  unionizing.  But  word 
is  that  few  of  the  employees,  many  of 
them  young,  believe  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
will  be  voted  in. 

Last  year  the  Times  revenue  was  $40,- 
659,166,  up  $6  million  over  1972.  Projected 
revenue  for  this  year  is  $45  million.  So 
for  Patterson’s  staff,  things  are  said  to  be 
looking  rosier. 

Badge  protester  streaks 

One  member  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
Newspaper  Guild  streaked  his  newsroom 
late  at  night  recently — his  identification 
badge  in  place  of  a  fig  leaf! 

After  the  guild  gave  the  negotiating 
committee  strike  sanction,  publisher  Joe 
W.  Knowland  began  stocking  newsprint 
and  ordered  every  Trib  employee  to  wear 
an  I.D.  badge.  The  paper  mill  strike  forced 
him  to  half  his  street  sales  and  drop  some 
editions.  And  the  badges  became  the 
source  of  much  irritation  and  humor. 
When  he  called  two  women  reporters  in 
and  chastised  them  about  where  their 
badges  were  pinned,  members  of  the  Guild 
unit  immediately  protested.  Some  Guilds- 
persons  pinned  on  a  chestful  of  I.D. 
cards — badge,  driver’s  license,  press  cards, 
credit  cards,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Was  “the  Marlboro  man,”  bom  20  years 
ago,  the  most  chauvinistic  of  male  chau¬ 
vinistic  pigs?  Draper  Daniels  of  the  Chi- 
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cago  advertising  agency  of  Draper  Dan¬ 
iels  Inc.,  believes  so.  He  said  in  a  Chicago 
Sun-Times  story  that  he  fathered  the 
Marlboro  man  when  he  was  at  the  Leo 
Burnett  Advertising  Agency.  Then  he 
wasn’t  convinced  of  smoking  evils,  but  he 
thinks  differently  now.  He  quit  smoking 
two  years  ago.  “Today  I  think  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  overwhelming.  If  there  is  a 
chance  it  might  do  some  harm,  I  don’t 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
(smoking).” 

But  Daniels  still  likes  to  talk  about  his 
Marlboro  man  concept.  In  the  specifica¬ 
tions,  the  Marlboro  man  was  to  be  a  man 
“the  average  man  would  like  to  go  fishing 
with.  The  average  woman  would  like  to 
sleep  with  him.  He  should  obviously  have 
it  made.  He  begins  work  with  his 
hands  .  .  .” 

• 

Judge  backs  newsmen’s 
to  remain  silent 

A  judge  issued  a  ruling  July  3,  backing 
up  two  newsmen  from  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  on  a  point  of  confidentiality  in  a 
grand  jury  probe  of  alleged  political  cor¬ 
ruption  and  possible  bribery  involving 
Dracut,  Mass,  town  officials. 

Both  newsmen  pleaded  the  First  and 
Fifth  Amendments.  However,  Judge 
Joseph  Ford  ruled  in  Middlessex  Superior 
Court  that  Lowell’s  Sun’s  city  editor,  Ken¬ 
dall  Wallace  and  an  investigative  report¬ 
er,  Frank  Phillips,  had  no  constitutional 
privilege  to  protect  news  sources.  He  dis¬ 
missed  their  First  Amendment  plea  citing 
the  Caldwell  decision. 

The  Judge’s  ruling  did  in  fact  state  that 
the  two  newsmen  had  the  right  to  invoke 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  He  said  they  had  a 
right  to  refuse  to  answer  grand  jury 
questions  that  might  result  in  criminal 
indictments  against  them  for  possible  ob¬ 
struction  of  justice. 

The  grand  jury’s  questioning  concerned 
a  story  that  Wallace  and  Phillips  wrote  in 
the  middle  of  June,  connected  with  pos¬ 
sible  leaked  information.  The  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  had  petitioned  a  Superior 
Court  Judge  in  Middlesex  County  to  order 
the  newsmen  to  answer  questions. 

In  February,  1974,  the  two  Massachu¬ 
setts  newsmen  wrote  an  investigative 
three-part  series,  in  which  they  publically 
exposed  an  extortion  scheme  naming  two 
involved  town  officials.  At  the  time,  the 
District  Attorney  publicly  said  there  was 
no  evidence  in  the  case. 

Subsequently  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office 
in  Boston,  conducted  its  own  investigation 
and  indicted  the  two  named  officials,  in 
early  May.  In  mid-May,  Middlesex  County 
court  issued  similar  indictments. 

Continuing  the  probe,  another  story  was 
published  in  mid- June  naming  two  more 
town  officials  connected  with  the  alleged 
extortion  scheme.  It  was  this  story  that 
was  connected  with  the  Grand  Jury’s  sub¬ 
poena  of  the  two  newsmen. 

Wallace  has  been  with  the  Lowell  Sun 
fifteen  years.  The  33-year-old  newsman 
was  appointed  city  editor  five  years  ago. 
Phillips,  who  is  the  newspaper’s  political 
reporter,  and  who  also  does  investigative 
reporting  has  been  with  the  Lowell  Sun 
five  years. 
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Editorial  news  quality  seen 
as  factor  in  newspaper  sales 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

The  value  of  the  editorial  coverage  to 
the  reader  may  have  more  affect  on  circu¬ 
lation  sales  than  delivery  and  price,  Leo 
Bogart,  general  manager  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  told  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  conference  in 
New  Orleans. 

There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before 
the  apartment  house  becomes  typical  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  since  only  nine 
percent  of  all  dwelling  units  are  in  build¬ 
ing  with  10  or  more  apartments,  and  by 
no  means  are  all  of  these  high-rise,  ac¬ 
cording  to  surveys  made  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  and  relayed  to  the 
conference  by  Bogart. 

Price  increases  are  blamed  in  an  ICMA 
survey  by  three  of  every  four  circulation 
managers  whose  papers  have  lost  ground. 
The  cost  of  buying  a  newspaper  has  gone 
up  to  82  percent  in  15  years.  The  cost  of 
buying  a  magazine  has  risen  to  77  per¬ 
cent.  Yet  magazines  circulation  is  up  27.8 
percent  in  that  time,  against  a  7.2  percent 
growth  in  daily  newspaper  circulation. 
Bogart  asked:  “could  this  mean  that  price 
rises  are  not  the  all-powerful  explanation 
many  of  you  think  they  are?”  he  added: 

“I  know  that  many  of  you  feel  that  the 
real  problem  of  building  circulation  is  one 
of  assuring  delivery  and  improving  ser¬ 
vice.  I  agree  that  this  is  vital.  But  my 
own  analysis  of  the  trends  in  readership 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  merely  one  of  getting  the  paper 
to  the  customer  but  one  of  making  him 
feel  that  when  he  has  it,  he  has  something 
of  value. 

“Value  to  me  means  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it  (newspaper)  that  the  reader 
doesn’t  get  from  the  tv  news.  Value  means 
that  it  is  worth  the  increased  cost  the 
reader  has  to  pay  for  the  paper.” 

There  are  issues  to  be  faced  in  light  of 
the  marketing  problem,  Bogart  noted. 
First  is  the  question  of  whether  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  sufficiently  responsive  edi¬ 
torially  to  the  changed  outlook  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  be  running  the  country  10 
and  20  years  from  now. 

“In  the  era  of  Vietnam  and  Water¬ 
gate,”  Bogart  said,  “We  must  seriously 
ask  ourselves  whether  newspapers  are 
talking  in  terms  that  young  people  can 
relate  to  and  identify  with.  To  do  so  with¬ 
out  alienating  the  vast  bulk  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  readership  will  take  effect,  research, 
and  above  all,  experimentation. 

“Second,  how  can  newspapers  accelerate 
the  conversion  of  Negroes  and  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Americans  to  require  reader- 
ship?  Many  have  worked  hard  to  promote 
circulation  in  ghetto  neighborhoods.  Pa¬ 
pers  have  increased  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  news  of  these  neighborhoods 
and  have  actively  recruited  minority 
staffs.  Has  this  effort  been  sufficient  and 
is  it  today  getting  the  urgent  priority  it 
deserves  if  our  business  is  going  to  stay 
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strong? 

“Third,  to  what  extent  are  newspapers 
really  responding  with  awareness  that 
Women’s  Lib  is  not  a  passing  phenomenon 
but  an  expression  of  a  genuine  structural 
change  in  the  American  work  force,  and 
therefore  in  the  life  experience  of  what  is 
now  a  majority  of  American  women.  Our 
survey  showed  last  year  that  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  newspaper  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  news  and  features  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  of  primary  interest  to 
women  as  to  material  of  primary  interest 
to  men.  Isn’t  it  time  that  editors  took 
another  look  at  that?” 

More  detailed  study  is  needed  of  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  where  in  similar  kinds  of 
situations,  some  papers  are  far  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  others  in  holding  onto  read¬ 
ers  and  gaining  new  ones,  Bogart  said. 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  seems  to 
be  interested  now  in  expanding  the  scope 
of  its  activities.  “Why  couldn’t  its  com¬ 
puterized  data  be  put  to  work  analytically 
to  help  answer  some  questions  on  where  the 
losses  and  gains  have  been  in  specific 
counties,  for  specific  papers?  We  need  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  case  histories  of  success 
and  failure  to  find  out  why  newspapers 
starting  with  the  same  set  of  conditions 
and  problems  end  up  with  very  different 
circulation  trends.” 

Bogart  also  called  for  appropriate  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  development  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  habit  among  children  and 
young  people,  especially  in  big  central 
cities. 

Efforts  to  date  have  been  impressive.  In 
1971,  the  last  school  year  for  which  there 
are  estimates,  400  dailies  cooperating  in 
the  Newspaper-In-The-Classroom  pro¬ 
gram  distributed  50  million  copies  to  five 
million  elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 
That  is  a  prodigious  accomplishment.  But 
the  five  million  represented  10  percent  of 
the  total  school  enrollment.  “Is  our  accom¬ 
plishment  proportionate  to  the  need,”  Bo¬ 
gart  asked. 

He  added  that  promotional  effort  should 
be  directed  more  at  building  the  newspa¬ 
per  reading  habit  rather  than  to  winning 
readers  at  the  expense  of  the  competition. 
He  asked :  “Why  are  not  more  newspapers 
with  separate  editorial  products  trying  to 
encourage  people  to  read  both  a  morning 
and  an  evening  paper  each  day?” 

Bogart  suggested  professionalizing  the 
circulation  management  function  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  appropriate  academic  roots,  also 
circulation  training  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  run  by  the  NAB. 

ICMA  general  manager  Cy  Favor  said 
that  if  the  conference  didn’t  think  the 
Challenge  Is  Change  (theme  of  the  con¬ 
ference)  in  management  to  corporate 
status,  then  “your  property  has  not  yet 
been  purchased  by  one  of  the  stock  market 
listed  corporate  management  groups.  But 
they  are  looking  and  you’d  better  be 
ready. 


Aivard-winning  papers 
outgain  non-winners 

At  a  financial  analysts  meeting,  held 
in  Atlanta  in  April,  Lee  Hills,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  noted  that  a  newspaper’s 
success  is  “based  on  quality.” 

Hills  cited  a  survey  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  which  Hills  said 
“documented  the  fact  that  newspapers  of 
journalistic  achievement  gain  circulation 
far  more  rapidly  than  others.” 

Specifically,  in  studying  circulation 
growth  of  U.S.  papers  over  100,000  from 
1963  through  1972,  NAB  found,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hills; 

— The  17  papers  which  won  three  or 
more  major  journalistic  awards  grew  18% 
in  circulation. 

— The  28  papers  which  won  one  or  two 
such  awards  stayed  even. 

— And  the  81  papers  which  won  no 
major  awards  lost  16%. 

“All  of  this  simply  underscores,”  Hills 
said,  “the  fact  that  no  company  ever 
prospered  indefinitely  with  a  mediocre 
product.” 


“This  new  type  management  believes 
that  the  staggering  memory  capabilities 
of  the  customer  is  going  to  unlock  market¬ 
ing  opportunities  far  beyond  anything 
(the  mind)  can  conceive,”  Favor  said. 

He  warned  of  newsprint  changes  to  the 
point  that  the  new  30  or  28-pound  product 
may  be  going  to  even  lighter  weights  at 
more  than  $200  a  ton. 

He  observed  that  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  is  becoming  a  “contortion”  to  suit  the 
needs  of  particular  advertisers  and  that 
demographic  groups  of  readers  also  pose 
unique  distribution  problems. 

Other  factors:  Holding  or  retention  of 
subscribers  is  beginning  to  get  top  priori¬ 
ty  in  circulation  management;  some  pa¬ 
pers  supplement  net  paid  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  with  some  sort  of  free  distribu¬ 
tion  to  non  readers;  publishers  are  becom¬ 
ing  aware  that  in  circulation  delivery  pat¬ 
terns  they  have  a  very  valuable  and  mar¬ 
ketable  service  offering  competitive  ad¬ 
vantages  over  other  community  private  or 
government  distributing  services;  this  ca¬ 
pability  must  be  improved  and  expanded, 
at  the  same  time  asking  publishers  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  product  at  a  fair  yet  competitive 
market  price  rather  than  exploiting  circu¬ 
lation  services  as  if  they  were  more  ac¬ 
commodations,  with  no  costs  involved 
rather  than  viable  commercial  services  re¬ 
quiring  budgetary  items  of  special  equip¬ 
ment  investment  and  extra  manpower. 

Unless  postal  rates  stop  escalating  the 
volume  of  the  distribution  business  avail¬ 
able  is  going  to  make  a  tempting  market 
for  one  or  more  distributors  in  every  com¬ 
munity,  Favor  said.  “A  special  distribu¬ 
tion  organization  can  handle  circulars  and 
bring  the  balance  of  news  to  advertising 
content  in  our  page  formula  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  and  prevent  newspapers  from  becom¬ 
ing  wrap-arounds  for  junk  mail,”  he  said. 

This  would  bring  the  number  of  pages 
in  the  daily  newspaper  back  to  a  reason¬ 
able  load  that  a  teenager  can  shoulder  and 
deliver  promptly  in  the  narrow  time 
tolerance  allowed. 
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The  high  speed 
CRT  phototypesetter 
you  helped  design. 


We  asked  a  newspaper  publisher  what  he  wanted  in  a  phototype¬ 
setter.  His  emphatic  response  was,  "A  believable  price  —  a  machine 
that  meets  my  people's  requirements  and  doesn't  cost  a  bundle." 

We  asked  a  newspaper  production  manager  what  he  wanted  in  a 
phototypesetter.  He  replied,  "I  want  a  typesetter  that's  fast,  effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable  —  one  that  can  fit  into  any  production  system 
without  costly  changes." 

Then  we  asked  a  newspaper  ad  manager  what  he  was  looking  for 
in  a  phototypesetter.  His  answer:  "I  want  extensive  on-line  type¬ 
face  capacity  and  good  mixing  capabilities  for  display  ads." 

We'll  here  it  is  —  VideoSetter  24/14  -  the  phototypesetter  for  your 
operation  at  the  realistic  price  of  $34,950.  Twenty-four  faces  in 
fourteen  sizes  which  will  produce  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
styles  for  every  section  of  your  paper  —  at  speeds  in  excess  of  400 
lines  per  minute. 

For  full  particulars  on  the  24/14  or  other  lower-cost  VideoSetter 
models  ask  your  Compugraphic  Daily  Newspaper  Division  Sales 
Representative  in  your  area.  He's  an  experienced  production  man, 
part  of  a  team  dedicated  to  serving  your  needs. 


compugraphic 

80  Industrial  Way,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887  /  Phone  (617)  944-6555 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  •  ATLANTIC:  1901  North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Virginia 
22209,  (703)  525-1678  •  NEW  YORK  METRO:  2  Pennsylvania  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York 
10001,  (212)  736-4444  •  SOUTH  ATLANTIC :  2305  Parklake  Drive  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30345, 
(404)  934-5222  •  CENTRAL:  3166  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018,  (312)  298-5140 
•  MID- AMERICA:  Fourth  and  State  Streets,  2  Gateway  Center,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66101, 
(913)  371-8200  •  SOUTH  CENTRAL:  Carillon  Plaza  East  1301  Preston  Road,  Dallas,  Texas 
75420,  (214)  661-8940  •  PACIFIC:  2908G  Oregon  Court,  Torrance  California  90503,  (213) 
320-5780  •  NORTHWEST :  Centennial  Building,  No.  25  100  Second  N.E.,  Bellevue  Washington 
98004,  (206)  454-9798. 


Many  newspapers  in  Europe 
on  verge  of  going  bankrupt 


Swinging  harsh  verbal  blows  at  rocket¬ 
ing  newsprint  prices  and  governmental 
attacks  on  the  printed  mass  media,  Percy 
Roberts,  managing  director  of  IPC  News¬ 
papers  Limited,  London,  England,  told 
last  week’s  New  Orleans  conference  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  he  felt  “your  own  ANPA  may 
be  bordering  on  the  over  optimistic.” 

Current  attacks  fall  into  several  catego¬ 
ries,  Roberts  said.  He  listed:  The  price  of 
newsprint,  wage  costs,  refusal  to  accept 
new  technologies,  mailing  costs  and  de¬ 
clining  revenue. 

Roberts  explained  the  subject  of  his 
talk:  “The  Mass  Media.  Can  It  Survive 
the  Cost  Offensive,”  He  said  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  the  subject  which  applies 
not  only  to  his  country  but  also  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  (he  suggested)  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

IPC  Newspapers  has  combined  weekly 
circulation  of  40  million  papers  (daily  and 
weekly),  Roberts  said  as  he  took  his  lis¬ 
teners  on  a  brief  “tour”  around  Europe  to 
see  what  is  happening. 

Most  West  German  daily  newspapers 
are  in  serious  danger  due  to  rising  costs 
and  falling  advertising  revenue.  Publish¬ 
ers  say  that  state  subsidies  are  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  free  press  and  they  called 
for  tax  reliefs  and  cuts  in  postal  rates  as 
the  only  feasible  way  of  maintaining  a 
healthy  and  varied  press. 

Roberts  quoted  West  German  publishers 
thusly:  “  .  .  .  Costs  are  rocketing  and 
profits  plummeting.  This  cannot  go  on.” 
“More  and  more  newspapers  will  simply 
fold  up  or  go  bankrupt.” 

Financially  stable 

“And  this  is  happening  in  one  of  the 
world’s  most  financially  stable  countries,” 
Roberts  added. 

Despite  subsidies  on  newsprint,  commu¬ 
nications  and  postal  services,  rising  costs 
have  eaten  away  the  profits  of  nearly  all 
newspapers  in  France  except  LeMonde  and 
Le  Figaro,  and  circulation  figures  are  in  a 
downward  trend.  At  the  end  of  March 
this  year  861  professional  French  journal¬ 
ists  were  out  of  work.  Twelve  dailies  closed 
down  between  1960  and  1970. 

In  Italy,  despite  a  complicated  system 
of  subsidies  of  which  the  benefits  appear 
unhelpful,  every  single  newspaper  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  the  red. 

The  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
extremely  complex.  Government  has  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  pricing  structure  including 
cover  prices  and  advertising  rates.  Crit¬ 
eria  laid  down  by  Britain’s  Prices  Com¬ 
mission  has  permitted  price  increases  only 
if  they  could  be  justified  within  the  crit¬ 
eria. 

“Regrettably,  this  criteria,  perhaps  not 
so  penal  when  applied  to  other  industries, 
when  imposed  on  the  publishing  industry 
provides  only  one  ultimate  answer,”  Rob¬ 
erts  exclaimed,  “bankruptcy. 

“We  are  taking  steps  to  have  this 


changed  and  we  hope  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Press  recently  announced  will 
ease  this  particular  problem  for  us.” 

As  for  IPC,  it  has  been  involved  in  the 
biggest  house-to-house  canvass  ever 
mounted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  that 
period  canvassing  teams  have  called  on  12 
million  houses. 

Sees  home  delivery  decline 

With  the  number  of  London’s  news¬ 
stands  diminishing,  delivered  copies  take 
on  growing  importance  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation.  The  growth  of  supermarkets  and 
hypermarkets  in  no  way  provides  the  so¬ 
lution.  Unless  adult  labor  can  be  utilized 
for  home  delivery  this  particular  service 
will  decline,  in  Robert’s  view. 

Dealing  with  the  various  sections  of 
attack  which  Roberts  thinks  faces  the 
press  was  the  subject  of  newsprint,  which 
Roberts  felt  the  ANPA  borders  on  the 
over-optimistic  in  its  views. 

“One  really  has  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
some  of  the  statements  by  the  (news¬ 
print)  manufacturers  with  which  we  have 
been  regaled  over  the  past  18  months  to 
explain  the  swingeing  (large)  increases 
in  the  price  of  newsprint,  Roberts  contin¬ 
ued. 

“Most  importantly  it  is  the  increased 
consumption  of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States  which  is  held  to  blame  for  the 
world-wide  shortage  which  converted  al¬ 
most  overnight  a  buyer’s  market  into  a 
seller’s  market.” 

Roberts  discussed  some  of  what  he 
termed  the  facts:  Consumption  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  U.S.  increased  by  two  percent 
(186,700  tons)  in  1973.  But  output  of  the 
Canadian  and  U.S.  mills  increased  by  2.7 
percent  or  299,000  tons,  in  spite  of  Cana¬ 
dian  rail  and  mill  strikes.  The  price 
quoted  in  New  York  has  been  lower  than 
world  prices  generally  for  many  years. 

Prices  differ  widely 

The  world  price  situation  is  now  differ¬ 
ing  widely.  As  from  Monday  of  last  week, 
U.S.  publishers  are  paying  $245  per  ton 
for  standard  weight  newsprint,  equal  to 
107.00  British  pounds.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  from  July  1,  Britain’s  publishers 
are  paying  an  average  of  $353  or  148 
pounds  per  ton. 

(In  an  earlier  ICMA  session,  Folke 
Wen  del,  vicepresident  Malmo  (Sweden) 
Sysvenska  Dagbladet  Snallposten,  said  a 
ton  of  newsprint  costs  his  paper  $275,  and 
that  subscription  revenue  is  the  same  as 
cost  of  delivering  the  paper.  Wendel  pre¬ 
dicted  severe  paper  shortages  for  the  next 
six  to  eight  years.) 

Roberts  said  Britons  accept  the  fact 
that  the  soaring  price  of  fuel  oil  has  made 
a  bigger  impact  on  European  newsprint 
mills  than  in  North  America.  He  ob¬ 
served  : 

“You  have  to  face  the  fact  that  at  this 
point  and  certainly  over  the  past  few 
months,  this  variation  in  price  is  going  to 


Soaring  costs  imperil 
many  Israel  publishers 

Israel’s  dailies  are  facing  a  “crisis  of 
life  or  death,”  that  country’s  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  warned  last 
week. 

Association  officer  Noah  Moses,  editor 
of  Yediot  Aharonot,  said  the  papers  face 
the  grim  prospect  of  being  forced  out  of 
business  by  economic  pressures  resulting 
from  measures  recently  adopted  by  the 
Israeli  government. 

He  declared:  “Besides  stiff  pay  in¬ 
creases,  higher  paper  prices  and  a  20  per 
cent  cutback  in  advertising  since  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  we  are  now  faced  with  added 
problems.  The  Government  has  slapped 
customs  duties  and  an  import  surcharge 
on  newsprint,  and  next  April  we  shall 
be  subject  tp  the  new  added  value  tax  on 
our  gross  income.” 

cause  a  major  upset  in  the  world  news¬ 
print  situation.” 

He  said  Scandinavians  (importers)  al¬ 
ready  are  retreating  from  North  America 
because  they  find  the  European  market 
more  profitable,  easier  to  service  and  in 
line  with  their  long-term  marketing  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  U.S.  and  Canadian  mills  must  now 
be  achieving  a  high  return  on  capital, 
Roberts  said,  and  one  announced  Canadian 
selling  price  for  the  UK  market  from  July 
1  is  identical  with  the  proposed  Scandina¬ 
vian  price  for  all  mills,  which,  for  the  UK 
as  of  July  1  is  148.00  pounds  per  ton  for 
48.8  weight. 

Roberts  observed:  “The  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry,  having  had  years  of  being  beaten 
over  the  head  by  the  publishers  and  being 
compelled,  and  I’ve  never  understood  why, 
to  go  on  producing  newsprint  at  marginal 
profits  or  even  at  a  loss,  is  now  getting  its 
own  back  with  a  vengeance.  Delivery,  sub¬ 
stance,  quality,  price  and  currency  all  now 
seem  to  be  outside  contractual  arrange¬ 
ments.  Sometimes  I  even  wonder  why  we 
have  contracts  at  all. 

Structure  will  change 

“But  it  seems  that  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Europe  particularly,  by  their 
total  disregard  for  the  long-term  implica¬ 
tions  of  what  they  are  doing,  or  are  going 
to  do,  will  change  the  whole  structure  of 
the  industry.  For  instance,  in  our  own 
company  (IPC)  until  end  of  last  year  65 
percent  of  our  revenue  came  from  sales 
(of  newspapers)  and  35  percent  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  a  few  months  it  has  become 
70-30  and  is  still  moving. 

“If  the  current  price  trends  continue — 
and  there  are  those  who  talk  about  200 
pounds  a  ton  by  the  fall  of  1975 — just  how 
long  can  the  printed  mass  media  continue 
as  such?  In  the  UK,  for  instance,  can 
three  daily  newspapers  and  four  Sundays, 
each  with  circulations  over  three  million 
copies,  survive?  The  answer  has  to  be  no. 

“I  believe  that  if  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  continue  on  their  present  path 
they  will  force  the  closure  of  many  news¬ 
papers,  throw  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
out  of  work,  reduce  the  circulation  of 
other  newspapers,  and  reduce  paging 
levels  as  advertising  volume  drops  with 
circulation.” 
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look  closely  at 
LETTERFLEX 
Saddles 


note 

compression 
or  tension 
lockup... 

either  way, 
LETTERFLEX 
Saddles  work 
equally  well. 


notice  the  fixed 
leading  edge... 

pin  bar  is  firmly 
gripped  in  a  slot  in 
the  saddle,  not  only 
for  longer  life,  but 
also  faster,  easier 
mounting. 


check 

the  solid 

construction.. 

Made  of  durable 
precision  machined 
aluminum  alloy, 
they're  only 
one-quarter  the 
weight  of  stereos. 


examine  the 
square  ends... 

designed  to  eliminate 
plate  throwing  and 
reduce  smudging. 
LETTERFLEX  Saddles 
have  improved  wrap 
resistance. 


LETTERFLEX  guarantees  it  all. . .  from  these  highly  improved  saddles  to 
revolutionary  new  LETTERFLEX  Dry  Development  processing,  W.R.  Grace 
&  Co.  assumes  complete  responsibility. 

automatic  plate  preparation . . .  LETTERFLEX  has  equipment  that  takes  only 
25  seconds  to  automatically  punch,  trim,  bend  plates  for  saddle  mounting. 

look  ahead. . .  ours  is  the  only  punching  and  registration  system  that  is 
compatible  with  Goss'  Universal  relief  cylinders  should  you  later  upgrade 
your  press. 

let  us  show  you... phone  or  write  us  now  for  a  demonstration  of  what 
LETTERFLEX  Saddles  can  do  for  you. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS,  W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO., 

Columbia,  Md.  21044,  (301 )  531-5711 


the  system  for  the  years  ahead. 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

RETAIL  LINAGE  LAGS  IN  PROBLEM  AREAS 


While  retail  ad  revenues  in  newspapers 
jumped  8.4%  in  the  first  quarter,  a  closeup 
study  of  the  10  “most  advertised  commodi¬ 
ties”  in  7  major  markets  for  that  period, 
just  completed  by  George  Neustadt,  Inc., 
shows  linage  gains  of  only  7/lOs  of  1%. 
Retail  sales  have  shown  aggregate  in¬ 
creases,  w’hile  unit  sales  have  actually 
been  sluggish  and  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  the  unit  is  of  course,  the  agate  line. 
Rate  increases  tend  to  deflect  attention 
from  what  is  actually  happening  in  sales. 
That’s  what  makes  this  report  worthy  of 
study. 

The  study  combines  total  linage  for 
January,  February  and  March  ’74  vs.  ’73 
that  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Dallas 
and  Los  Angeles.  (Data  is  in  000s  of 
lines) 


$50  calculators  will  account  for  2,300,000 
or  those  sold  in  1974  as  opposed  to  750,000 
of  this  type  in  1973. 

Store  closings 

Newspaper  ad  executives  who  are  being 
buffeted  by  an  expanding  number  of  retail 
store  closings  would  very  much  like  to  see 
more  upstarts  like  the  calculator  ex¬ 
plosion  to  replace  lost  linage.  The  $195.6 
million  failure  of  Interstate  Stores,  Inc., 
rated  the  biggest  bust  in  retail  history 
will  hurt  newspaper  retail  linage  in 
countless  cities.  Add  to  this  the  recent 
filing  of  a  Chapter  XI  petition  by  the  68 
Mammoth  Mart,  Inc.  chain,  and  closings 
by  Grand  Union  Company’s  Grandway  Di¬ 
vision,  Allied  Stores’  Almart  and  J,  B. 
Hunter’s  discount  store  division.  S.  Klein’s 
department  store  recently  announced  that 


Agate  lines 


Commodity 

’74 

•78 

Gain  or  loss 

TV  sets 

2060 

1802 

Gain 

Dresses  over  $18 

1625 

1759 

Loss 

Office  &  Photo  Equip. 

1872 

1578 

Gain 

Shoes 

1277 

1304 

Loss 

Carpeting 

1510 

1780 

Loss 

Bed  Room  Sets 

1268 

1397 

Loss 

Mattresses 

1111 

864 

Gain 

Sofas 

1084 

1213 

Loss 

Household  Accessories 

1102 

1094 

Gain 

Women’s  Cosmetics 

935 

952 

Loss 

Total 

13,844,000 

13,743,000 

Gain 

The  decrease  in  building  of  new  dwell¬ 
ing  units  is  reflected  in  the  drop  in  most 
home  furnishings  classifications.  The 
squeeze  on  the  inflation  flayed  family 
budget  might  also  be  noted  in  the  dips  in 
over  $18  dresses,  shoes  and  women’s  cos¬ 
metics.  But  the  big  winner  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  continued  and  even  accel- 
lerating  gains  is  in  the  office  equipment 
category  which  includes  the  newest  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  gadgeteers,  the  hand  held  cal¬ 
culator. 

Hand  calculators 

The  March  total  for  'Office  and  Photo 
Equipment’  the  Neustadt  organization 
notes,  includes  37%  in  the  office  equipment 
area  with  most  of  it  accounted  for  by  the 
diminutive  calculators.  “In  1975,”  says 
Clarence  Judd,  Neustadt’s  president,  “we 
may  segregate  hand  held  calculators  into 
a  new,  separate  commodity.  Lots  of  space 
there.” 

And  well  he  might!  Manufacturers  who 
saw  sales  surge  to  six  million  units  in 
1973  estimate  a  further  jump  to  8  million 
in  1974  and  beyond  that,  with  prices  drop¬ 
ping  from  around  $150  to  less  than  $50 
for  many  models,  they  see  its  cost  and 
appeal  rivaling  the  transistor  radio. 
Outfits  like  Texas  Instruments,  Bowmar 
Instrument  Corp.  and  Miida  Electronics 
have  already  indicated  stepped  up  TV  and 
print  advertising  for  the  balance  of  this 
year. 

Undoubtedly  coop  budgets  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  as  the  market  base  for  the  calcu¬ 
lators  grows  with  lowered  unit  prices.  One 
major  wholesaler  estimates  that  the  under 


it  would  close  six  branch  stores  in  New 
Jersey  and  L.I.  Negotiations  for  the  latter 
are  in  process  with  Korvettes. 

While  many  stores  have  announced  clos¬ 
ings  as  indicated  above,  others  like  (Jenes- 
co,  Inc.’s  S.  H.  Kress  stores  have  trimmed 
their  total  outlets  by  almost  half  report¬ 
ing  a  healthier  overall  financial  picture 
as  a  result.  Yet,  newspapers  feel  the 
pain. 

*  *  • 

Ad  standards  booklet 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  has  just  completed  printing 
its  Advertising  Standards  of  Acceptability 
in  32-page  booklet.  It  also  outlines  local, 
county  and  state  ordinances  controlling 
the  Florida  paper  as  well  as  information 
on  generic  ads  dealing  with  business  op- 
portunies,  child  care,  computer  dating.  An 
explanation  of  many  problems  which 
plague  newspaper  ads  including  bait  and 
switch  ploys,  deceptive  guarantees,  exag¬ 
gerated  discounts  is  also  included. 

*  *  * 

(jk)od  buy  for  a  buck 

Media  General  Research  announces  the 
publication  of  “What  A  Dollar  Buys  In 
Newspaper  Advertising  1974.” 

The  study  covers  237  newspapers  with  a 
single  or  combined  circulation  of  50,000  or 
more  in  the  United  States,  and  details  for 
each  newspaper  are  shown  on  a  state-by¬ 
state  basis. 


Newspaper  advertisements  of  600  lines 
form  the  basis  of  the  study  which  shows 
that  one  dollar  will  buy  400  quarter  pages 
distributed  to  400  families  for  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  study. 

“What  A  Dollar  Buys  In  Newspaper 
Advertising  1974”  is  available  without 
charge  from  Media  General  Research, 
Richmond,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Coop  ad  pool 

Coop  advertising  is  one  area  where 
there  remains  a  major  retail  potential 
that,  according  to  Dick  Bogash  the  NAB’s 
Director  of  retailer/vendor  relations,  is 
still  largely  untapped  particularly  by  the 
smaller  merchants.  In  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  he  urged  each  paper  to  set  up 
a  co-op  coordinator. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  considerable 
additional  advertising  could  be  gleaned 
from  smaller  merchants  who  alone  could 
not  take  advantage  of  coop  allowances 
because  their  individual  purchases  fall 
short  of  levels  required  by  manufacturers 
but,  who  could  be  pooling  their  co-op 
budgets  with  other  merchants  and  using 
multiple  signatures  in  their  ads  they  could 
reap  the  benefits  of  conspicuous  advertis¬ 
ing. 

4>  *  * 

New  classified  heading 

The  ever-increasing  interest  in  family 
ancestry  has  prompted  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune  to  add  a 
classification  “Genealogy”  to  its  classified 
section. 

In-paper  promotion  advertisements  are 
being  used  to  introduce  it.  One  had  the 
headline — “Why  do  they  always  change 
the  subject  when  you  ask  about  Uncle 
Otto?”  The  illustration  was  a  framed  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  male  of  Gay  90’s  days. 

Families  wanting  to  know  “who’s  up 
there  in  the  family  tree,”  as  the  ads  have 
it,  are  reminded  of  the  state-wide  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  and  that  the  Sunday 
rate  is  only  $1.20  a  line. 

Three  advertisers  in  the  June  16  edition 
used  a  total  of  21  lines. 

*  *  * 

Football  ad  campaign 

The  Fireman’s  Fund  American  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  has  put  together  a  spe¬ 
cial  tie-in  advertising  package  for  local 
insurance  agents  to  tie-in  with  the  com¬ 
panies  sponsorship  of  the  newly-created 
World  Football  League  telecasts. 

The  package  which  includes  newspaper 
tune-in  ads  ties-in  with  the  companies  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  yet  allows  the  localized 
flexibility  agents  need  to  identify  them¬ 
selves,  according  to  Edward  0.  Scharetg, 
vicepresident  of  advertising  and  public 
relations. 

The  first  national  advertiser  to  sign-up 
for  the  22-game  telecast  schedule,  ads  tie- 
in  the  game,  the  day  of  broadcast,  channel 
and  agency  name.  For  those  agents  in  a 
team  franchise  area,  the  company  has 
created  special  newspaper  ads. 

Agency  for  the  insurance  company  is 
Cunningham  &  Walsh. 
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There’s  No  Doubt  about  it! 

Oklahoma  City 

and 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times 


\  Btprunwlud  laHwiaMy  ly 


THE  DAILY 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 
THESOHOAYOKLAHOMAH  m  M 

l^rjicsl  daily  combined  circulation  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  since  1932 


in  the  OK  State! 


SMSA  MARKET 

The  SMSA  Market  Ranking  40lh  in  the  Nation  has  a  total  retail  sales  of  1 .6 
billion  dollars.  47%  more  ^es  than  the  SECOND  largest  SMSA  market  in  the 
state. 

ADI  MARKET 

The  Oklahoma  City  ADI  market  ranks  38th  in  the  Nation  providing  a  2.5  billion 
dollar  retail  market,  a  48%  increase  over  the  SECOND  largest  ADI  market  in 
Oklahoma. 

GREATER  MARKETING  AREA 

In  the  Greater  Oklahoma  City  Marketing  Area,  retail  sales  reached  3  billion 
dollars  last  year,  108%  more  than  the  1 .4  billion  of  the  SECOND  largest  market 
in  the  state.  (Based  on  20%  household  newspaper  penetration). 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  sold  5.960,859  more  lines  of  advertising  last  year 
than  the  SECOND  largest  newspapers  in  the  stale. 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  has  44%  more  daily  circulation  than  the  SECOND 
largest  newspaper  market  and  49%  more  Sunday  circulation. 

CIVIC  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Since  1903,  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  has  been  a  leading  supporter  and 
innovator  of  educational,  civic,  scientific  and  cultural  achievements.  The 
Oklahoman  and  Tunes  continues  to  play  a  leading  role  in  civic  and  community 
service  providing  funds,  scholarships,  awards,  personnel  and  organizational  support 
for  the  iKnefit  of  Oklahoma  and  its  people. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

•  A  Great  Test  Market  •  (3o-op  Advertising  Department  •  Market  Research 
Department  •  Creative  Services  Department  •  Complete  Color  Availabilities 

•  Hi-Fi  &  SpectaColor  •  Split  Run  Availabilities  •  Locally  Edited  Sunday 
Rotogravure  Magazine  •  Daily  and  Sunday  Pre-Prints.  •  Dominaiu  Coverage 
of  the  City  Zone.  Metro  Zone.  ADI,  RTZ  and  a  58-county  Primary  Market. 
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Weekly  editor  By  Joseph  H.  Weston 

GOOD  TIME  TO  ESTABUSH  A  WEEKLY 


Opportunities  for  new  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  with  general  circulation  are  increas¬ 
ing  throughout  the  U.S.’  heartland. 

Literally  thousands  of  communities,  far 
from  the  metropolitan  areas,  have  de¬ 
veloped  with  population  of  intellectually 
cultivated  citizens.  Some  of  these  commu¬ 
nities  are  poorly  served  by  local  journal¬ 
ism.  Some  are  not  even  served  at  all. 

The  greatest  need  that  exists  is  for 


ble  notes  in  the  courtroom  while  it  was  in 
session ! 

Mountain  Home  and  Baxter  county 
have  profited  greatly  because  of  the  bull¬ 
headed  determination  of  Rupert  Phillips 
to  give  the  people  steady  dose  of  responsi¬ 
ble  straight-forward  local  journalism. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  communi¬ 
ties  where  weeklies  should  be  started, 
provided  the  editor  has  a  fair  amount  of 


issue  of  the  Sharp  (Ark.)  Citizen,  two- 
and-one-half  years  ago. 

My  wife  and  I  had  no  extra  help;  no 
special  machinery.  And  we  put  out  2,000 
copies  of  that  first  paper  at  a  camera-, 
press-,  and  newsprint  cost — TOTAL — of 
only  $80. 

Our  press  run  prices  have  gone  up 
about  50  percent  since  that  time.  But  the 
changeover  from  letterpress  to  offset  has 
become  so  general  and  so  nearly  complete 
all  over  the  interior  states  that  reasonable 
facilities  are  easily  available.  You  can 
begin  a  weekly  newspaper  with  minimum 
equipment  and  capital  outlay. 

Postage  problem 


competent  weeklies.  But,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  growth  of  some  communities 
has  been  so  pronounced  that  “excellent” 
weeklies,  (those  that  have  done  their  best 
to  meet  increasing  demands  placed  upon 
them),  must  soon  face  the  problems  of 
converting  into  dailies. 

An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in 
Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  where  Rupert  Phil¬ 
lips  has  built  the  prize-winning  Baxter 
(Ark.)  Bulletin  to  a  circulation  of  11,000. 
It  holds  a  commanding  position  in  Baxter 
county  affairs. 

Adapts  to  growth  patterns 

The  population  growth  of  Baxter  Coun¬ 
ty  (compared  to  the  recently  proclaimed 
Zero  population  growth  of  the  nation)  has 
been  25.8  percent  between  the  1970  census 
and  an  estimate  made  in  July,  1973  by  the 
Industrial  Research  and  Extension  Center 
of  the  Arkansas  College  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Editor-publisher  Phillips  has  “rolled 
with  the  punch,”  adjusting  his  weekly  to 
fit  the  needs  of  a  steadily-increasing  tide 
of  new  residents.  And  the  competent  local¬ 
ized  journalism  provided  by  his  newspa¬ 
per  has  been  one  of  the  main  reasons 
growth  and  public  spirit  have  outstripped 
adjacent  areas  with  similar  natural  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  new  residents  are  mostly  retirees, 
businessmen,  intellectuals,  bureaucrats, 
who  have  left  metropolitan  areas  to  live 
in  a  region  where  a  big  city  daily  is 
rarely  seen. 

In  order  to  adjust  to  fit  highly  special¬ 
ized — population  needs,  Phillips  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  depart  from  old  ways.  To 
shake  free  from  old  politics,  and  to  keep 
his  news  columns  and  editorial  pages  ac¬ 
cessible.  The  result  has  been  the  fat  pages 
of  the  Baxter  Bulletin. 

Special  interest  criticism 

Phillips  has  had  his  share  of  criticism. 
The  local  real  estate  board,  accustomed  to 
throwing  its  weight  around,  tried  to  cen¬ 
sor  his  editorial  columns  by  slapping  an 
advertising  boycott  on  him  because  he  ran 
a  picture  of  an  old  Chick  Sale  type  of 
Ozark  outhouse,  and  because  he  reported 
the  plain  truth  that  certain  parts  of  the 
county’s  terrain  were  subject  to  overflow 
and  therefore  unfit  for  residential  de¬ 
velopment. 

A  self-important  circuit  judge  threat¬ 
ened  to  hold  a  Bulletin  reporter  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  because  he  dared  to  scrib- 

Joseph  H.  Weston  is  editor-publisher  of 
the  Sharp  Citizen  in  Cave  City,  Arkansas. 
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experience  and  courage. 

Likely  locations  for  weeklies  fall  into 
two  major  categories:  (1)  places  where 
people  have  quietly  filtered  in,  and  where 
there  is  no  general  circulation  newspaper; 
(2)  places  where  editors  and  publishers 
have  become  so  thoroughly  identified  with 
a  fixed  set  of  conditions  (racial,  political, 
religious,  economic)  that  they  can’t  adjust 
to  expanding  population  needs. 

You  cannot  discount  the  factor  for  local 
politics  when  starting  your  proposed  pub¬ 
lication.  You  may  have  to  put  up  a  vigor¬ 
ous  fight,  even  though  the  community  ob¬ 
viously  needs  the  kind  of  journalism  you 
can  provide.  Often  “local  chieftains”  are 
determined  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
newspaper  or  not;  they  are  suspicious 
that  straightforward  journalism — or  at 
least  journalism  that  they  cannot  person¬ 
ally  control,  will  upset  their  dominion. 

Most  existing  weeklies  that  fail  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  communities  are  highly 
subsidized  by  the  courthouse  gangs  that 
have  controlled  local  politics  in  the  heart¬ 
lands  for  at  least  a  century — tax  lists — 
legal  notice  publication — etc.  etc.  And 
they  often  are  backed  up  by  the  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  of  utility  companies — 
advertising  that  is  placed  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  on  the 
good  side  of  the  editor,  or  at  least  of 
keeping  the  editor  on  the  side  of  the  utili¬ 
ty  companies. 

You  might  find  it  necessary  to  oppose 
some  of  these  editors  and  publishers  who 
have  “sold  their  souls”  for  such  a  petty 
price.  But  maybe  not,  because  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  so  numerous  you  can  just  about 
choose  a  spot  that  exactly  fits  your  style. 

Dailies  print  weeklies 

The  shift  to  offset  printing  by  most 
small  dailies,  means  a  press  will  probably 
be  within  commuting  distance  of  almost 
any  spot  you  might  choose.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  consider  buying  heavy  equipment 
until  you  are  well-established.  A  daily  on 
a  5-day-a-week  basis  with  less  than  10,000 
circulation  would  be  in  a  tight  financial 
spot  acquiring  a  large  offset  press  and 
hiring  a  crew  to  keep  it  running.  Most 
small  dailies  will  be  happy  to  job-print 
your  weekly,  especially  if  you  bring  in 
camera-ready  copy. 

My  own  experience  as  an  editor- 
publisher  was  to  use  only  a  good  standard 
office  typewriter  with  a  fresh  black  ribbon 
to  produce  our  “body  type”  for  paste-up, 
and  a  felt  pen  to  hand-letter  our  head¬ 
lines.  We  pasted  up  the  copy  of  an  8-page 
tabloid  on  the  kitchen  table  for  the  first 


One  of  the  biggest  problems  you  will 
encounter  is  high  postage  and  often  unsat¬ 
isfactory  service.  It  might  be  wise  for 
you  to  join  the  many  other  local  publish¬ 
ers  who  have  sought  alternative  means  of 
newspaper  distribution,  by-passing  the 
postal  service,  if  circumstances  at  your 
location  will  permit. 

Most  observers  of  the  American  popula¬ 
tion  shift  have  stopped  with  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  great  blocks  of  people  have 
moved  from  inner  cities  to  suburbs.  But 
people  on  the  move  haven’t  stopped  at  the 
suburbs.  They  have  left  city  and  suburb 
far  behind,  and  for  about  12  years,  now, 
have  been  moving  the  hinterlands. 

They  have  left  families,  careers  and 
lifetime  environment  behind  them.  Their 
roots  have  sunk  deep  into  the  soil  of  the 
heartland. 

Rural  population  will  continue  to  swell 
with  improved  mass  transportation,  espe¬ 
cially  Amtrack.  They  have  brought  with 
them  a  cultural  need  that  can  be  filled 
only  with  intelligent  and  courageous  local 
journalism — weekly  newspapers. 

If  you  have  dreamed  of  establishing  a 
weekly  newspaper,  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it,  while  the  matrix  has  been  opened  by 
the  population  shift,  with  a  change  in  old 
cultural,  economic  and  political  patterns, 
and  demands  for  new  local  leaders  in 
thousands  of  spots  in  the  heartland. 

But  you  must  move  quickly.  Because, 
once  a  newspaper  is  established,  it  tends 
to  become  a  monopoly  that  can  hold  onto 
life  for  centuries. 

Of  course,  some  of  those  who  seek  to 
establish  weeklies  of  general  publication 
in  this  time  of  change  will  fail,  but  many, 
many  others  will  lay  the  foundations  of 
new  family-owned  newspapers  that  will 
provide  opportunities  of  community  lead¬ 
ership  to  their  children  and  grandchildren 
for  years  to  come. 

• 

B&J  merger  puts 
agency  in  top  20 

Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc.,  a  New  York-based 
advertising  agency,  will  move  into  the 
rankings  of  one  of  the  top  20  agencies, 
with  the  announcement  of  its  merger  with 
Richardson,  Seigle,  Rolfs  &  McCoy  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  merger  which  represents  a  com¬ 
bined  billing  of  more  than  $117  million 
puts  Bozell  &  Jacobs  in  the  19th  ranked 
slot.  The  San  Francisco  agency  will  now 
be  known  as  Bozell  &  Jacobs/Pacific. 
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What  makes  it 
all  work? 


The  software  group  at  Composition  display  ad  composition.  It  provides  for 

Systems,  Inc.,  is  making  the  relatively  proofing  and  correction.  Automatically 

inexpensive  PDP-8E  computer  operate  produces  classified  ads  at  up  to  100,000 

like  a  costly  time-sharing  system.  The  lines  per  hour.  And  it  performs  these 

result  is  a  remarkably  effective  newspaper  functions  simultaneously! 
production  system  . . .  the  CSI  24/32.  The  CSI  24/32  is  proven  and  available 

The  CSI  24/32  accepts  input  from  . . .  now!  Composition  Systems,  Inc., 

optical  character  readers,  video  display  will  supply  the  complete  system  including 

terminals,  keyboards  and  wire  services.  the  computer  and  peripherals  . . .  plus 

It  outputs  to  on-line  photo  units,  line  thorough  training  for  your  staff.  Or  we 

printers  and  paper  tape  punches.  It  stores  can  adapt  your  existing  PDP-8E. 
and  retrieves  local  and  wire  service  CSI  software  makes  it  all  work.  For 

news,  editorial  material,  normal  text  and  more  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 

^Composition 
Systems  Inc. 

1 .  .software  makes  the  difference. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Promotions  announced  by  Panax  Cor¬ 
poration  : 

Mitch  Kehetian,  editor  of  Panax’s 
three  Associated  Newspapers  (Detroit 
suburban) — returns  to  Macomb  (Mich.) 
Daily  as  managing  editor; 

Keith  E.  Ellibee — from  the  Observer 
Newspapers  (Mich.)  to  director  of  sales 
and  promotion  of  the  Macomb  Daily; 

Mrs.  Sally  Randazzo — from  assistant 
to  classified  manager  in  Macomb; 

Hames  E.  Trethewey  to  associate  edi¬ 
tor  from  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal 
(Marquette,  Mich.);  Robert  H.  Skuggen 
to  editor  from  managing  editor  of  the 
Mining  Journal; 

M.  James  Bruskotter — from  the  Ma¬ 
comb  Daily  where  he  was  city  editor  to 
editor  of  the  Daily  Record-Leader  (Alma, 
Mich.) ; 

Mrs.  Lucy  Wiesan  from  news  editor  to 
editor  of  the  Daily  Eagle,  the  Belleville 
Enterprise  and  the  Romulus  Roman. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Burris,  former  reporter  for 
the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun  and  three  ra¬ 
dio  stations — to  administrative  assistant 
for  James  R.  Spradling,  Missouri  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Revenue. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  L.  Pate,  co-publisher  of  the 
Madill  (Okla.)  Record — elected  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 

♦  •  * 

Harry  M.  Covert  Jr.,  formerly  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Hampton 
(Va.)  Monitor — ^named  director  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  WHRC-tv. 


FEATURE  YOUR 
FRONT  PAGE 


on  a  ceramic  coffee  mug  .  .  . 
or,  on  a  clear  glass  tankard, 
Long-lasting,  different,  appreciated! 

Contact 


mapco 


IDEAS  UNLIMITED 


P.O.  Box  1220 
Medford,  Ore,  97501 
(503)  772-9453 


news-people 


F.  0.  Wellnitz,  who  served  30  years 
on  the  Elwood  (Ind.)  Call-Leader  and 
other  Barnes  newspapers  in  Kansas,  Col¬ 
orado  and  Ohio — ^to  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
*  *  * 

Millie  Budd,  former  tv  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post  and  defunct  Houston  Press 
— named  director  of  press  relations  for 
Winius-Brandon  Co.,  Houston  advertising 
and  pr  firm. 


PATRICIA  O'BRIEN  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial  page  staff  and  will 
write  a  weekly  column.  She  also  has  been  named 
to  the  editorial  policy  board.  Her  Wednesday 
column  will  be  devoted  to  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  from  changing  family  relationships 
to  the  impact  of  public  policy  on  individuals. 
Each  will  provide  the  insights  of  not  only  an 
experienced  observer,  but  also  the  distinctive 
viewpoint  of  a  woman.  In  1973  her  book  "The 
Woman  Alone,"  which  examines  the  problems 
faced  by  single,  divorced  and  widowed  women, 
was  published  by  Quadrangle  Press.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Sun-Times  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  in  1970,  Ms.  O'Brien  worked  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and  education  writer 
for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
tern 

Charles  W.  Walk,  reared  and  educated 
in  Mason  City,  Iowa — promoted  to  editor 
of  the  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  H.  Spiegel,  who  becomes  editor 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  William 
C.  Robbins,  managing  editor  of  the  State 
Journal — promoted  to  executive  editor. 
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James  G.  Pate,  vicepresident  of  public 
relations  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad — elected  president  of  the 
Railroad  Public  Relations  Association. 

V  V  * 

Chris  Chandler,  previously  a  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times — named  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Daniel  J.  Edelman  Inc. 

*  v 

DeWitt  H.  Scott,  executive  editor  of 
the  Express  in  Easton,  Pa.,  resigned  July 
1  to  take  another  position  to  be  announced 
later.  Robert  W.  Jodon,  news  editor — 
named  managing  editor.  The  position  of 
executive  editor  will  not  be  filled,  Donald 
W.  Diehl,  editor  and  president,  said.  Don¬ 
ald  0.  Henry,  general  editor — becomes 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ray  C.  Anderson,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Lodi  (Calif.)  News-Sentinel — re¬ 
tired. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Budd  Gore,  previously  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Association — 
moved  up  from  director  of  marketing  to 
advertising  manager  of  the  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  Times.  Gore  succeeds  Charles 
Davis,  who  has  established  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  business. 

♦  •  ♦ 

J.  Carroll  Williams,  staff  member  for 
22  years — promoted  to  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  V 

Norman  L.  Richardson,  former  state 
news  editor,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times — ap¬ 
pointed  executive  editor  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram. 

*  *  t, 

Robert  B.  McNutt,  formerly  classified 
manager — to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  over  both  classified  and  retail 
ads.  Thomas  L.  Kielty,  from  assistant 
manager  to  classified  ad  manager.  Gene 
Overman,  promoted  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


150  Broadway  New  York  N  Y  10038 


ROBERT  C.  NOTSON  (right),  publisher  of  The 
Oregonian  and  Wendell  Webb  (left),  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Statesman  in  Salem,  received 
Voorhies  Awards  from  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  their  "outstanding 
contributions  to  journalism"  at  association's 
convention  this  summer  in  Gleneden  Beach. 
Hugh  McGilvra  (center),  copublisher  of  several 
county  newspapers  and  winner  in  1973,  made 
the  presentation. 
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Thomas  A.  Cleland,  ad  salesman  for 
the  publications  division  of  the  American 
Medical  Association — joined  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau’s  Chicago  office. 


PAlHi  Richard,  previously  editor  of  the 
South  County  (Mass.)  Advertiser — named 
regional  editor  of  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
News,  Webster  (Mass.)  Times,  Auburn 
(Mass.)  News  and  the  South  County  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


John  Barton,  diplomatic  correspondent 
for  United  Press  International — elected 
president  of  the  State  Department’s  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  in  Washington. 


Sir  William  Barnetson,  chairman  of 
Reuters  Ltd. — elected  to  a  third  three-year 
term  by  Board  of  Directors.  He  also 
serves  as  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  United  Newspapers  Ltd. 


Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette — elected 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Foundation  Board 
of  Trustees. 


Mrs.  Terry  Smiley,  associate  editor  of 
the  North  Hills  News  Record,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  is  editor  of  Country  Music  News,  a 
monthly  tabloid  that  debuted  June  10. 


Richard  N.  Ostling,  a  religion  writer 
for  Time  magazine — elected  president  of 
the  Religion  Newswriters  Association. 


Craig  Ogilview,  29,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Batesville  (Ark.)  Guard-Record — 
named  managing  ^itor. 


Paul  E.  Jenista,  specialist  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  suburban  advertisers  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune! Chicago  Today — ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  retail  advertising  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  newspapers. 


PERFECT  TIMING — The  same  day  newsman 
William  Farr  (right)  appeared  in  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court  to  hear  a  judge  rule  he  was  not 
in  contempt  ol  court,  he  took  part  In  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  conflicts  between  free  press  and  fair 
trial  at  the  Santa  Monica  (Ca.)  Eyening  Out¬ 
look.  Another  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  judge, 
Arthur  Alarcon,  first  to  place  a  "gag"  order  on 
the  press  In  the  Manson  trial,  appeared  with 
Farr  to  answer  questions  from  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  as  part  of  the  Evening  Out¬ 
look's  newspaper  in  the  classroom  program.  The 
session  was  video  taped  for  use  in  schools  this 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  of  NASA  (News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Sales  Association)  New  York 
chapter  elected  for  fiscal  year  commencing  July, 
1974.  Left  to  right:  Robert  Sutherland 
(Scripps-Howard)  director;  Harold  Hull  (New- 
house  Newspapers)  vicepresident  and  program 
chairman;  Joseph  Buell  (Million  Market  News¬ 
papers)  secretary;  Robert  Bair  (Mathews 
Shannon  &  Cullen)  president;  O.  T.  Watkins 

(Story  &  Kelly-Smith)  director;  Frank  McTague 
Knight  Newspapers)  director;  missing  from 


Max  Desfor,  AP  photo  chief  for  Asia — 
elected  president  of  the  Foreign  Corres¬ 
pondents’  Club  of  Japan. 


Joe  Kollin,  courts  reporter,  Titusville 
(Fla.)  Star-Advocate —  took  top  honors 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Florida  Bar  Media  Awards  compe¬ 
tition. 


William  E.  Sherman,  most  recently 
employed  by  the  Gannett  Co.  at  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post — to  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Woodbridge  (N.J.) 
News  Tribune. 


Thom  Dunlavy,  production  manager, 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier — to  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Rockford  (Ill.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  succeeding  Mack  R.  Hall, 
who  has  retired. 


Daniel  L.  Sikorski,  circulation  sales 
supervisor  at  the  Minneapolis  Tribune — to 
the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times  as  circulation 
manager. 


Conhdentlal  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

18  Years  Nation-WId*  Personal  Service 


Howard  Iverson,  former  writer,  colum¬ 
nist  and  editor  with  the  Boston  Globe,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  Lowell  Sun  and  Salem  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  and  most  recently  communica¬ 
tions  director  for  state  Senate  President 
Kevin  B.  Harrington — to  editor  and  publis¬ 
her  of  a  new  weekly,  Salem  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette. 
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LOOKING  AT  THE  PINAL  EDITIONS  of  Iho 
Elizabethtown  (Ky.)  News  and  the  Hardin  Coun¬ 
ty  Enterprise  are  Floe  Rowles,  Leonard  T.  Bean, 
Joe  R.  Goodman,  Gerald  Lush  and  William  E. 
Matthews.  Elizabethtown  and  Hardin  County 
will  have  a  new  daily,  the  News-Enterprise, 
with  publication  to  begin  In  September.  Bowles 
has  been  named  general  manager;  Goodman, 
viepresident  for  sales;  and  Lush,  editor.  Bean  is 
retiring  from  a  long-time  affiliation  with  the 
Elizabethtown  News,  and  Matthews  is  president 
of  Landmark  Community  Newspapers,  Inc.  which 
will  operate  the  daily.  Community  Newspapers 
Is  a  division  of  Landmark  Communications,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Sterlin  Holmesly,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press,  succeeding  Ken  Kennamer,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Holmesly  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Express  before,  1962-1966. 

e  e  « 

Marlin  Morgan,  editor  of  the  New 
Jersey  Herald  for  29  years  and  also  its 
publisher  and  president-retired.  John 
Reiniger,  general  manager  and  associate 
publisher — to  publisher.  William  H.  Neu- 
BECK,  to  editor;  Kenneth  Smith  to  mana¬ 
ging  editor;  and  John  Hedin  to  assistant 
managing  editor. 


Hal  Hart,  formerly  editor  of 
Aftermarket  News,  is  a  pro  in  the 
news  writing  business  and  a  pro 
in  the  automotive  business.  So 
when  you  receive  material  from 
Manning,  Selvage  &  Lee  for  your 
automobile  section  you  know  it 
is  accurate  and  you  know  it  is 
news.  Because  it  is  edited  by 
Hal  Hart.  And  Hal  Hart  is  a  PRO. 

MANNING,  SELVAGE  &  LEE 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Nearly  100  people  producing 
material  editors  can  trust. 


666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10019 


1750  Penn.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington  20006 
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The  eye  is  quicker 
than  the  hand. 


You've  got  page  after  page  of 
wire  service,  local  and  feature 
news.  All  to  be  edited.  All  to  be 
proofed  and  typeset. 

Plus  classified  ads. 
Display  ads.  And  TV  logs. 

Now's  when  you  need 
Typeset-11  orDECset-SOOO. 

The  large  and  medium 
typesetting  systems  from 
Digital  with  the  fast-action 
VT20  video  displays. 

You  can  use  up  to  eight 
displays  with  every 
DECset-SOOO.  Up  to  sixteen 
with  every  Typeset-11.  And 
if  you  need  more,  a  front- 
end  editorial  system  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  news¬ 
room  needs  can  be  added. 

During  editing  and  proofing, 
the  computer  is  on-line  only  when 
the  terminal  operator  retrieves 
and  returns  text  to  the  processor. 


And  the  computer  is  off-line 
while  the  terminal  operator  uses 
a  combination  of  keyboard  char¬ 
acters  and  special  keys  to  insert. 


delete,  move,  or  overstrike  dis¬ 
played  characters,  lines,  and 
blocks  of  text. 

Everything  is  stored  within 


the  computer.  No  paper  tape  is 
needed  with  these  systems. 

What's  more.  Digital  pro¬ 
vides  the  systems  support  to 
install  your  system  quickly. 

Plus  all  the  service 
you'll  need  to  keep  it  run¬ 
ning  smoothly. 

Try  Typeset-11  orDEC- 
set-SOOO.  Then  you'll  see 
why  for  editing  and  proof¬ 
ing  the  eye  is  quicker  than 
the  hand. 

For  a  personal  demon¬ 
stration,  write  or  call  Type¬ 
setting,  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754.  (617)897-5111. 
European  headquarters; 
81  route  de  TAire,  1211 
Geneva  26.  Tel;  42  79  50.  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada  Ltd.,  9045 
Cote  DeLiesse,  Dorval,  Quebec. 
(514)636-9393. 


digi  ta 


Type  to  type  in  3  V2  minutes. 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

THE  GATSBY  GIMMICK 


It  may  sound  hokey  and  Hollywood-y, 
but  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star’s 
Florida  Magazine  ran  a  “Why  I’d  Leave 
My  Man  for  Robert  Redford  Contest”. 

Magazine  editor  Bill  Dunn  said  that  the 
staff  got  a  kick  out  of  the  warm  weather 
stunt,  and  that  the  contest  got  a  healthy 
response,  too.  Even  more  important,  Flori¬ 
da  Magazine  used  the  results  of  the  con¬ 
test  to  provide  a  two-thirds  page  feature 
headed  “Orlando  women  reveal  Redford’s 
melting  points.” 

The  contest,  promoted  in  the  Sentinel 
Star,  asked  local  females  to  tell,  in  25 
words  or  less,  why  they  think  Robert  Red- 
ford  is  the  man  of  the  hour.  The  catch: 
the  winners,  three  of  them,  each  received 
one  ticket  to  see  The  Great  Gatsby,  Red- 
ford’s  box  office  hit,  playing  at  the  Semi¬ 
nole  Cinema  in  nearby  Casselberry. 

♦  «  * 

REVUE — “Let’s  Go  America,”  a  Music 
and  fun  revue  featuring  everything  from 
belly-dancing  to  creative-dog  walking,  was 
presented  last  month  in  Detroit’s  Music 
Hall,  the  brainchild  of  Detroit  News  back¬ 
page  columnist  Charley  Manos.  The  revue 
featured  young,  old  and  in-between  un¬ 
known  superstars,  selected  from  more 
than  150  persons  auditioned  for  the  show. 

Proceeds  from  the  show  (tickets  were 
$3,  with  $1.50  student  and  kid  admissions) 
were  used  to  help  the  Cass  Tech  choir 
attend  the  International  Society  of  Music 
Educators  Festival  at  Perth,  Australia. 

*  *  * 

GRANT  FOR  CAMP— N.  S.  Hayden, 
president  of  Huntington  Publishing  Co., 
was  honored  recently  by  the  Huntington 
YMCA  which  was  showing  its  gratitude 
for  a  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation,  Inc.,  grant  of  $100,000.  Hay¬ 
den,  publisher  of  the  Huntington  Newspa¬ 
pers,  members  of  the  Gannett  Group,  said 
the  grant  will  go  toward  establishment  of 
a  public  camp  at  a  nearby  government 
reservoir  project. 

*  *  * 

CUT  OUT — “News  readers  cutout,” 
says  a  folder  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  The  promotion  tells  how  News 
readers  clip  coupons  from  the  Sunday 
travel  and  resort  ads.  Midsummer  and 
Fall  Vacations  Issues  and  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  Cruises  Issue  are  promoted  in  the 
folder.  Write  Paul  Martin,  promotion 
manager,  for  a  copy. 


FOOTBALL  CLINIC— More  than  400 
area  high  school  football  players  and  their 
coaches  turned  out  for  the  first  in  a  series 
of  sports  clinics  to  be  held  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News.  The  clinic  was  held 
at  Veterans  Stadium,  home  field  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles.  Eagles  coach  Mike 
McCormack,  his  aides  and  several  Eagle 
stars  offered  the  youths  instruction.  The 
News  treated  the  young  gridders  to  chee¬ 
seburgers,  sodas  and  sports  clinic  t-shirts 
following  the  morning  workout. 

In  conjunction  with  the  clinic,  the  News 
also  held  the  first  in  a  series  of  student 
press  conferences,  with  McCormack  as  the 
subject.  More  than  30  high  school  journal¬ 
ists  spent  an  hour  questioning  the  Eagles 
coach  for  stories  for  their  school  newspa¬ 
pers. 

i»  *  * 

STRESS — The  stress  that  produces 
physical  illness,  the  impact  of  changing 
values,  and  the  problems  of  retirement, 
are  subjects  discussed  by  psychiatrists  in 
a  pamphlet  offered  without  charge  by  the 
Hartford  Courant,  in  cooperation  with  an 
insurance  company  and  a  psychiatric  fa¬ 
cility.  Ck)ntents  of  the  booklet  are  texts  of 
lectures  by  doctors  from  the  Institute  of 
Living,  delivered  in  the  21st  annual  series 
sponsored  by  the  Courant.  Copies  are 
available  by  writing  Mental  Health,  The 
Hartford  Courant,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

*  *  * 

TOMORROW’S  CITY— A  16-page  book¬ 
let  produced  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
reprints  “Los  Angeles:  Tomorrow’s  City 
Today,”  which  originally  appeared  as  a 
section  in  the  Sunday  Times. 

*  *  * 

PAGE  ONE — When  the  Corning  Hilton 
Inn,  Corning,  N.Y.,  began  its  grand  open¬ 
ing  ceremonies  with  a  press  reception  ear¬ 
lier  this  month,  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette  presented  the  new  hotel  with  a 
framed  Page  One,  showing  the  hotel  open¬ 
ing  as  the  only  news  of  the  day.  The  page 
was  hung  in  the  hotel’s  lobby. 

•  *  « 

TAMPA  MARKET— The  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Times  research  department 
has  published  “Tampa  ’74  Profile  of  De¬ 
partment  Store  Customers”  and  “Tampa 
’74  Profile  of  shopping  center  customers.” 
Both  studies  were  the  result  of  face-to- 
face  interviews  in  homes  of  Hillsborough 
County. 


Course  on  how  to  take 
polls  open  to  newsmen 

The  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing,  Inc.  (CASW)  announces 
a  three-week  course  in  social  science 
methods  for  newspaper  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  course  will  begin  August  4  at 
Northwestern  University  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Philip  Meyer,  national  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Knight  Newspapers,  a  member  of 
CASW,  and  author  of  “Precision  Journal¬ 
ism,”  a  handbook  of  quantitative  methods 
used  in  many  schools  of  journalism. 

It  is  designed  to  give  20  working  jour¬ 
nalists  a  basic  understanding  of  survey 
sampling,  analysis  of  public  records,  field 
experiments,  computer  analysis,  and  other 
techniques  of  the  social  sciences  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  gathering  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  news.  There  will  be  30  three- 
hour  sessions,  leaving  sufficient  time  for 
the  trainees  to  practice  immediately  on 
the  computer. 

The  project  is  supported  by  a  $50,000 
grant  from  the  Public  Understanding  of 
Science  section  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  covers  travel,  living,  and 
instructional  costs  for  all  20  trainees. 

To  help  journalists  apply  their  skills  at 
work,  the  CASW  program  provides  for 
follow-up  consulting  services  by  members 
of  the  faculty  on  projects  the  news  orga¬ 
nization  may  want  to  undertake. 

Working  with  Meyer  in  designing  the 
course  are  Maxwell  McCombs,  Communi¬ 
cations  Research  Center,  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communication,  Syr¬ 
acuse;  Eugene  Webb,  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  Stanford,  and  William  Schnei¬ 
der,  Center  for  International  Affairs, 
Harvard. 

McCombs  and  Gary  Orren,  Government 
Department,  Harvard,  are  chairmen  of 
the  faculty. 

Applications  for  enrollment  or  addition¬ 
al  information  on  the  course  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Pierre  C.  Fraley,  executive 
director.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing,  Inc.,  Abbotts  Building, 
Drexel  University,  Phila.,  Pa.  19104. 

CASW  is  a  non-profit  educational  cor¬ 
poration  established  in  1959  to  conduct 
programs  to  increase  the  public’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  science  through  the  mass  media.  In 
addition  to  the  course  in  social  science 
methods,  CASW  operates  an  on-the-job 
training  program  for  minority  group 
newspaper  reporters  and  broadcasters. 
Each  year  it  sponsors  two  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  who  want  to  take  up  careers  in 
science  writing  through  the  Nate  Hasel- 
tine  Fellowships. 

In  mid-November,  CASW  will  hold  its 
annual  New  Horizons  in  Science  seminar 
in  Tucson,  Arizona,  under  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
and  the  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory* 


Correction 

In  a  report  on  AP  sports  editors  band¬ 
ing  together  to  form  the  APSE  to  gain 
more  clout  (E  &  P,  June  15,  page  12),  any 
reference  to  Dave  Anderson  should  have 
been  to  Dave  Smith,  Boston  Globe  sports 
editor,  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
group. 


The  GanneH  Newspaper  Foundation  sponsors  the  40  loot  long  mobile  van  which  visits 
Journalism  Schools  across  the  country  detailing  the  new  elements  of  electronic  journalism. 

(See  story  on  page  36] 


ABC-audited  paper  has  grown  from  an 
initial  audit  of  5,032  in  1968  to  about 
19,000  in  Prince  William  and  parts  of 
Fairfax  and  Stafford  counties.  The  paper 
was  founded  in  1959  and  acquired  by 
Worrell  Newspapers  in  February,  1973. 


lol  New  triweekly  in  Va. 

4%  The  Potomac  News,  a  weekly  based  in 
Dumfries,  Va.,  will  become  a  triweekly  on 
I2'/2  July  15  by  adding  a  Monday  edition  to  its 
34'/  Wednesday  and  Friday  schedule.  The 


llere%  looking 
at  you! 


How  do  you  look  through  the  eyes  of  your  readers 
and  non-readers  in  your  market  area?  Do  they  see  you  as 
accurate,  interesting,  a  real  part  of  the  community? 

If  you’ve  made  some  changes  lately,  what  do 
they  think  of  them?  How  do  they  compare 
you  to  other  media? 

A  MARKETACnON  study 
by  Market  Opinion  Researdj^^^^ 
can  tell  you  the  whole^^||^H|l|iHh....„^^^ 
truth  about  who’s 
reading  you  and 
why.  It  gives  ' 
you  in-depth 
demographics, 

usage  and  ratings  ^ 

of  retail  stores  for  your  ' 

advertising  sales  people,  ^  v 

plus  data  on  your  paper’s  public  ima^^  ^ 

Improvement  begins  with  information.  Last  year, 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  and  other  newspapers  of  ail  sizes 
in  more  than  25  markets  made  use  of  the 
data  and  analysis  from  a  MARKETACTION  study. 

Contact  Frederick  Currier  or  Dr.  Barbara  Bryant 
at  313  963-2414  for  further  information. 


No  more  common  stock 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  stockholders 
have  approved  a  reclassification  of  the 
company’s  issued  and  outstanding  common 
stock  into  shares  of  Class  A  convertible 
participating  stock.  As  such  stockholders 
will  receive  one  share  of  Class  A  converti¬ 
ble  no  par  value  for  each  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  held. 


MARKET  OPINION  RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams/Detroit.  Michigan  48226 


The  Colfax  (Wash.)  Daily  Bulletin, 
published  in  the  Whitman  County  seat  for 
the  past  11  years,  discontinued  publication 
July  1.  Circulation  was  about  1,500. 
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These  days,  everyone’s  bragging  about  how  they  can  deliver 
their  OCR  devices  for  next  to  nothing. 

But  they  won’t  promise  what  happens  after  they  arrive.  Because,  by  the  time  you  get  their 
OCR’s  to  do  anything,  they  won’t  be  so  inexpensive  anymore. 


When  Compuscan’s  ALPHA  comes  through 
the  door,  it  is  ready  to  go  to  work  for  you. 

You  can  program  it  yourself  using  header 
sheets.  It  has  the  same  versatile  editing 
systems  as  our  powerful  Model  170,  leader 
in  the  industry. 

ALPHA  reads  continuous  form,  sprocket- 
fed  paper  up  to  15  inches  wide  and  any 
length,  at  speeds  from  120  to  240 
newspaper  lines  per  minute. 

It  reads  Perry,  Courler-12,  OCR-A,  OCR-B, 
European  accented  fonts  with  less  than 
one  error  in  25,000  characters.  Output  is 
to  paper  tape  punch  or  on-line  to 
computers  and  typesetters  so  you  can  do 
classified  ad  billing  programs;  read  forms 
and  develop  your  own  program. 

ALPHA  works  anywhere.  Plugs  in 
anywhere.  Requires  only  5  square  feet  of 
space.  Trouble-free. 

Interfacing  Is  easier,  too. 

Other  OCR  companies  don’t  go  this  far 
because  it  would  push  their  prices  too  high. 


cxxTipuscafn 
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for  full  details 
demonstration, 
write  or  call 


com 


The  best,  low  cost  optical 
page  reader  for  small  and 
medium-sized  typesetting 
operations 


. .  the  reliable  company 

n 


INC. 


900  Huyler  Street 
Teterboro,  N.J.  07608 
(201)  288-6000 


SCAN-DISC 
low-cost  storage 
and  retrieval  system 
for  classified,  editorial 
and  news  typesetting 


Model  170  OCR 
proven  leader  world-wide 


PIsnt  • 
equipment 


Classical  process  applied 
to  problem  solving 

By  William  Lippold  and  Bruce  McCullough 


“Newspapers”  and  “new  pre-press  sys¬ 
tems”  are  almost  synonymous  these  days. 
It  seems  that  everyone  has  either  done  it, 
is  doing  it,  or  is  about  to  do  it.  Most  of 
those  that  have  done  it  would  like  the 
chance  to  do  it  over  again  (despite  the 
claims  of  how  great  their  new  systems 
are),  those  that  are  doing  it  are  wonder¬ 
ing  why  they  ever  wanted  to  do  it  in  the 
first  place,  and  those  that  are  thinking 
about  it  are  either  confused  about  where 
to  begin  or  they  don’t  understand  the 
problem. 

The  design  and  implementation  of  an 
electronic  pre-press  system  is  a  task  of 
unprecedented  difficulty  and  complexity 
for  most  newspapers,  demanding  many 
new  skills  for  the  first  time.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  required  is  formidable  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers  don’t  help  much  by  contin¬ 
uously  changing  the  rules  when  they  obso¬ 
lete  the  currently  available  equipment 
just  as  newspapers  begin  to  understand 
it. 

Amidst  all  of  this  new  technology,  con¬ 
tinuous  change  and  confusion,  however,  is 
a  tremendously  important  factor  that  nev¬ 
er  changes.  That  factor  is  the  classical 
process  of  solving  problems  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  solutions.  Its  applicable  in 
almost  all  problem  situations  including 
the  design  and  implementation  of  elec¬ 
tronic  pre-press  systems. 

This  process  consists  of  a  series  of  well 
known  and  time  tested  steps,  or  phases, 
that  are  almost  always  used  by  the  design¬ 
ers  and  implementers  of  pre-press  sys¬ 
tems.  The  problem  is  that  they  are  usually 
ill  defined,  partially  executed,  used  in  the 
wrong  sequence  and  not  formalized.  In 
other  words,  good  tools  are  being  badly 
used. 

These  phases  are  not  unique  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  pre-press  systems.  They  are  the 
same  basic  phases  we  all  go  through  for 
even  the  most  fundamental  problems  such 
as  replacing  our  old  refrigerator  or  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  car.  Sometimes  we’re  conscious 
of  the  phases  as  we  step  through  them, 
but  more  often  we  perform  them  subcon¬ 
sciously. 

Review  phaise 

The  first  phase  is  a  review  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  item  or  situation  and  an  assessment 
of  what’s  good  or  bad  about  it.  If  we 
decide  to  change  it,  we  proceed  to  the  next 
phase. 

In  the  second  phase  we  establish  a  ten¬ 
tative  or  desirable  goal  of  what  we  want, 
or  hope  to  achieve. 

The  third  phase  consists  of  getting  a 
rough  idea  of  what  it  will  take  to  achieve 
the  goals  we  set.  If  the  required  effort  or 
resources  are  more  or  less  than  we 
thought,  w’e  may  go  back  to  the  second 
phase  and  modify  our  goals. 

The  fourth  phase  is  making  the  final 
plans,  decisions  and  related  commitments. 

In  the  fifth  phase,  the  plans  and  ar¬ 


rangements  for  implementing  the  solution 
are  made  and  in  the  sixth  phase,  the 
actual  implementation  takes  place. 

The  seventh  and  final  phase  is  a  look 
back  at  what  we  did  and  an  assessment  of 
what  was  done  right  and  what  was  done 
wrong. 

In  some  situations,  some  of  these  phases 
are  trivial  and  not  really  worth  identify¬ 
ing  as  individual  steps  that  must  be  tak¬ 
en.  All  too  often,  however,  we  fail  to 
identify  and  formalize  the  phases  in  situ¬ 
ations  that  demand  them.  We  gloss  over 
them,  or  ignore  them,  or  execute  them  in 
the  w’rong  sequence. 

Formalized  and  structured 

The  design  and  implementation  of  a 
partial  or  total  pre-press  system  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  task  that  has  significant  impact 
on  the  future  of  any  newspaper.  We  feel 
that  such  a  task  can  be  performed  more 
efficiently  and  will  yield  better  results  if  it 
is  formalized  and  structured  around  the 
seven  basic  phases  described  above. 

As  an  example,  we  have  described  these 
same  phases  below  as  they  would  apply  to 
the  design  and  implementation  of  a  pre¬ 
press  system.  It’s  a  general  description 
that’s  applicable  to  large  or  small  sys¬ 
tems,  or  to  sub-systems  consisting  of  as 
few  as  one  or  two  pieces  of  equipment. 

Phase  I. — Current  System  Analysis 

This  phase  consists  of  performing  two 
basic  tasks.  The  first  is  to  define  and 
document  the  current  pre-press  system 
and  the  second  is  to  assess  the  productive 
capabilities  of  the  existing  equipment  and 
personnel. 

Creating  a  well  documented  description 
of  the  current  system  will  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses.  It  can  be  used  as  a  model  from 
which  a  modified  or  new  system  can  be 
designed  and  also  as  a  working  document 
to  facilitate  communication  and  under¬ 
standing  among  the  various  people  and 
disciplines  that  must  be  involved  in  the 
design  of  integrated  pre-press  systems. 

A  good  means  of  documenting  the  cur¬ 
rent  system  is  by  flow-charting  it.  The 
elements  of  the  flow-chart  would  include 
operational  functions  such  as  editing, 
mark-up,  proof-reading,  etc.,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  pieces  of  equipment  in  the  current 
system  such  as  typewriters,  tape- 
perforators  and  phototypesetters.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  as  elements  would  be  individuals 
such  as  news  editor,  class-ad  supervisor, 
proof  reader,  etc.  The  connectors  among 
these  various  elements  would  include 
copy»  paper-tape,  type,  galleys,  proofs  and 
pages. 

The  result  will  enable  everyone  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  design  of  a  new  system  to 
visualize  the  newspaper’s  various  pre¬ 
press  functions  as  parts  of  a  system  and 
to  see  each  of  their  particular  activities  in 
a  total  system  context. 
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The  second  basic  task  of  this  phase  is 
assessing  the  productive  capabilities  of 
the  existing  equipment  and  personnel. 
This  must  be  done  in  light  of  the  imposing 
constraints  of  the  existing  system  and 
procedures.  The  goal  is  to  evaluate  their 
potential  for  possible  use  in  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  where  different  procedures  may  en¬ 
able  different  capabilities.  This  assess¬ 
ment  will  not  only  minimize  the  possibility 
of  making  unnecessary  changes,  it  will 
also  help  in  minimizing  the  potentially 
disruptive  effects  of  changing  from  one 
system  to  another  by  identifying  the  po¬ 
tential  problem  areas  and  allowing  for 
timely  and  appropriate  action. 

The  greatest  pitfall  in  this  phase  is  the 
tendency  to  document  assumptions  as 
facts.  Objectivity  and  thoroughness  are 
very  important. 

Phase  2. — Establishing  Goals 

The  object  of  this  phase  is  to  formulate 
the  purpose  for  redesigning  the  pre-press 
system.  Is  the  goal  to  contain  rising  costs, 
reduce  costs,  or  to  increase  production 
with  an  attendant  rise  in  costs?  How 
much  cost?  Is  the  goal  to  reduce  the  labor 
content  of  the  production  system?  By  how 
much?  Is  the  goal  to  increase  the  quality 
of  the  paper?  How  will  this  be  measured? 

These  goals  should  be  as  quantitative 
and  detailed  as  possible.  Some  goals  will, 
of  necessity,  be  qualitative  and  general, 
but  they  should  be  made  as  explicit  as 
possible. 

Establishing  these  goals  is  not  easy  and 
makes  this  phase  of  the  redesign  effort 
one  of  the  most  difficult.  But  if  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  vague,  the  entire  project  will 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  concentrated  and 
directed  effort. 

The  results  of  this  phase  should  be  a 
well  documented  set  of  goals  that  can  be 
communicated  to  everyone  by  everyone 
and  agreed  to  by  as  many  people  as  jws- 
sible.  It  is  especially  important  that  all  of 
the  goals  be  agreed  to  by  the  head  of  the 
organization.  Without  his,  or  her,  agree¬ 
ment,  obtaining  the  funds  to  implement 
the  solution  will  be  difficult. 

One  means  of  establishing  these  goals  is 
to  have  one  or  two  people  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  state  them  as  fact.  A  better  way 
(although  initially  more  difficult)  is  to 
have  them  formulated  by  a  team  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  major  pre-press 
functional  area.  These  representatives 
should  not  only  contribute  their  own  views 
and  opinions,  they  should  also  solicit  in¬ 
puts  from  the  people  within  their  depart¬ 
ments. 

Involving  employes 

Involving  as  many  people  as  possible  in 
the  formulation  of  the  goals  will  not  only 
result  in  more  realistic  and  achievable 
goals,  it  will  also  create  a  better  under- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Phila.  newspapers  reduce 
power  costs  via  computer 


By  Sam  S.  McKeel 

In  these  times  of  energy  shortages  and 
escalating  power  costs,  with  their  major 
impact  on  the  newspaper  business,  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  New’s  has 
found  a  way  to  better  manage  power  con¬ 
sumption  in  our  building.  While  we  still 
have  all  the  power  we  need,  we’ve  been 
able  to  drastically  cut  unnecessary  power 
use,  and  as  a  result,  utility  bills — by  about 
$4,000  per  month. 

The  “secret  weapon”:  a  sensor-based 
computer  which  monitors  and  controls 
power  demand.  Installed  in  January  1974, 
the  small  IBM  System/7  is  linked  to  sen¬ 
sor  units  on  the  45  fan  motors  which 
circulate  air  throughout  our  plant, 
draw'ing  a  total  of  550  kilowatts.  Instead 
of  our  leaving  the  fans  running  24  hours 
a  day,  as  in  our  old  system,  the  computer 
can  compare  power  demand  with  spe¬ 
cified  standards,  and  then  shut  oflF  the 
fan  motors,  as  necessary,  to  reduce  peaks. 
It  also  shuts  off  designated  fan  motors  at 
pre-determined  intervals. 

Pow^er  bills  are  based  on  two  factors: 
actual  kilowatt  hours  consumed  and  “peak 
power  demand,”  the  facilities  needed  by 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company  to  meet 
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our  maximum  usage,  whether  or  not  we 
actually  use  the  maximum  all  the  time. 
With  our  two  daily  newspapers,  compris¬ 
ing  six  to  seven  editions  a  day,  each  press 
run  creates  a  surge  of  power  usage,  push¬ 
ing  our  peak  pow’er  demand  to  ever-higher 
levels.  Steadily  growing,  it  jumped  notice¬ 
ably  in  August  1972,  when  we  added  an¬ 
other  line  of  presses. 

Power  costs  stabilized 

Since  the  advent  of  the  fuel  crisis,  our 
power  costs  have  escalated  dramatically. 
Our  fuel  adjustment  costs  alone  rose  from 
$1000  to  $5000  per  month  between  October 
1973  and  April  1974.  Yet  because  of  the 
computer,  our  bills  today  are  exactly  what 
they  were  six  months  ago.  We  have  man¬ 
aged,  through  lowering  peak  power  de¬ 
mand  and  reducing  overall  consumption, 
to  virtually  cancel  out  the  $4000  increase, 
with  no  cutback  in  productivity. 

With  a  three-shift,  24-hour  operation, 
there  is  constant  but  fluctuating  need  for 
power  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 
Needs  have  been  analyzed  so  that  essen¬ 
tial  fans  are  always  in  service,  while  oth¬ 
ers  can  be  turned  off  in  rotation,  as  re¬ 
quired.  Comfort  levels  are  always 
maintained.  If  repair  is  necessary,  the 
computer  can  be  by-passed  and  the  partic¬ 
ular  motor  turned  off  manually. 

Working  with  the  records  of  previous 
power  consumption,  using  the  average  de¬ 
mand  for  1972  as  a  starting  point,  we 
established  standards  of  kilowatt  usage 
for  each  segment  of  the  day.  The  com¬ 
puter,  linked  to  a  specially  installed  meter 
which  parallels  the  power  company  de¬ 
mand  meter,  works  on  a  half  hour  cycle, 
constantly  projecting  power  usage  to  the 
end  of  each  cycle.  If  cumulative  power 
demand  will  exceed  the  pre-determined 
standard  or  is  edging  toward  maximum, 
more  than  one  fan  motor  may  be  shut 
down  in  rotational  sequence.  As  demand  is 
reduced,  motors  are  turned  on  again. 

Five  minute  reports 

Reports  are  generated  every  five  min¬ 
utes  showing  the  time  of  day,  date,  max¬ 
imum  kilowatts,  standard  kilowatts  and 
actual  kilowatts  used.  The  printouts  also 
show  which  fans  are  turned  off  and  for 
how  long.  A  complete  summary  is  pro¬ 
duced  every  12  hours.  The  System/ 7 
typewriter  console,  at  which  reports  are 
generated,  is  also  used  for  entering  re¬ 
vised  standards  as  necessary  or  desirable, 
but  there  is  no  need  for  a  regular  opera¬ 
tor.  In  fact,  the  system  is  located  in  the 
fan  room,  with  the  equipment  it  controls. 

Power  levels  maintained 

We  have  found  that  our  power  demands 
are  lighter  early  in  the  week,  building  up 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Sunday  paper 
and  the  large  Thursday  editions.  Fan 
shutdowns  are  therefore  more  frequent 
toward  the  end  of  the  week.  As  experience 


develops,  we  can  re-set  the  standards  to 
still  lower  levels  of  power  consumption. 
So  far,  however,  we  have  returned  power 
usage  to  1972  levels. 

At  these  levels,  savings  have  been  re¬ 
markable — even  better  than  we  expected — 
because  of  the  escalation  of  fuel  costs. 
According  to  John  A.  Neighbors,  manager 
of  data  processing,  our  peak  demand  in 
October  1973  (the  highest  usage  of  any 
half-hour  during  that  month)  was  4000 
kilowatts.  In  April,  1974,  peak  demand 
was  2500  kilowatts. 

The  system  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  through  the  savings  to  date.  But  it 
has  great  additional  capability  which  we 
plan,  gradually,  to  put  to  use.  The  next 
major  step,  after  our  conversion  to  new 
stereotype  casting  units  in  Aug^ust,  will  be 
utilizing  the  computer  to  monitor  and  con¬ 
trol  the  temperature  of  the  “slave  pots”  in 
which  the  molten  lead  is  kept  after  being 
pumped  from  the  central  remelt  system. 
Constant  temperature  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  since  plates  cast  from  lead  that  is 
too  cool  will  be  porous  and  are  likely  to 
crack  during  a  press  run. 

Each  day,  plates  are  cast  for  the  six  or 
seven  editions,  as  well  as  for  Sunday  ad¬ 
vance  and  color  pages.  Peak  times  for 
casting  are  between  four  and  seven  a.m. 
and  six  and  nine  p.m.,  but  the  molten  lead 
must  be  kept  hot  24  hours  a  day.  Since  the 
level  of  heat  in  the  slave  pots  fluctuates 
as  we  change  metal  loads,  clean  (or 
dross)  pots,  and  occasionally  dump  used 
plates  in,  the  temperatures  are  always 
kept  at  a  maximum  level,  rather  than 
take  the  chance  of  cooling  the  lead.  But 
the  heat  wouldn’t  always  have  to  be  at  the 
highest  level  if  properly  controlled.  And 
the  system  will  assure  automatic  regula¬ 
tion  of  temperatures  to  conform  to  chang¬ 
ing  metal  loads.  The  result:  dependable 
castings  and  significant  cuts  in  our  power 
consumption. 

Sensing  capabilities 

With  its  sensing  capabilities,  the  system 
can  be  used  to  monitor  and  control  a 
variety  of  power  facilities  that  don’t  al¬ 
ways  have  to  be  at  maximum  consump¬ 
tion.  One  such  facility  is  lighting.  Now,  as 
with  fan  motors,  most  of  our  lighting  is 
on  steadily.  We  expect  to  program  the 
computer  to  control  groups  of  lights,  both 
incandescent  and  fluorescent. 

In  another  area,  the  system  will  enable 
us  to  trace  ads  through  the  eight  major 
steps  of  the  production  cycle.  Similarly, 
equipment  maintenance  records,  including 
those  of  our  delivery  truck  fleet,  could  be 
monitored. 

We  are  currently  using  only  23  of  the 
32  control  points  available  on  our  com¬ 
puter,  so  expansion  will  be  relatively 
easy.  Even  beyond  this  use  level,  only 
additional  wiring  will  be  required. 

We  consider  the  System/7  a  natural  for 
newspapers,  with  their  uneven  demands 
for  electricity,  such  as  power  surges 
caused  by  press  runs.  Any  future  benefits 
we  derive  from  it  will  be  a  pure  plus — 
including  our  satisfaction  in  saving  not 
just  money,  but  energy. 


Sam  S.  McKeel,  who  is  General  Manager,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
wrote  this  report  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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“The  Total  Systems  Approach” 


Part  I 

By  Earl  W.  Wilken 


This  article  on  Laser/ Shallow-relief  plate  making  systems  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  articles  designed  to  present  an  overview  of  present  systems,  sul>systems  and 
various  products  and  supplies,  that  are  being  integrated  into  “The  Total  Systems 
Approach”  for  the  production  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

The  data  for  this  series  comes  primarily  from  the  ANPA/RI,  manufacturers’ 
public  sources  and  observations  made  at  the  recent  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association /Research 
Institute. 

The  articles  will  be  non-technical  and  will  stress  evolutionary  developments  and 
trends  in  several  categories.  With  respect  to  revolutionary  technological  develop¬ 
ments  having  application  to  the  newspaper  industry,  the  articles  will  indicate 
there  are  no  technological  surprises.  In  the  military  and  space  sectors  and  perhaps 
in  some  isolated  industry  research  laboratories  there  may  be  developments  that 
can  be  labeled  revolutionary  but  the  impact  of  these  developments  on  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  generally  experienced  years  or  decades  after  announcement. 


LASER  SCAN/LASER  PLATE  SYSTEMS 

The  laser  (acronym  for  light  amplifica¬ 
tion  by  the  stimulated  emission  of  radia¬ 
tion)  after  a  decade  or  more  of  use  in 
other  industries  pushed  its  way  into  the 
limelight  with  exposure  from  two  organi¬ 
zations  exhibiting  at  the  June  Production 
Management  Conference. 

The  well  publicized  laser  system  of 
Laser  Graphic  Systems  corporation  and 
the  recent  system  of  EOCOM  corporation, 
both  using  a  digital  scanning  technique 
that  scans  a  paste-up  prior  to  writing  on 
a  plate,  are  the  present  front-runners  in 
the  technological  race  to  supply  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  latest  method  of  plate  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  laser  technology  is 
to  produce  a  plate  by  taking  the  signal 
from  computer  storage  or  other  on/line 
devices  and  write  directly  on  a  plate  that 
is  compatible  with  letterpress  or  offset 
printing  methods.  Both  organizations  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  elimination  of  the  scanning 
operation  is  feasible  but  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  time  for  development. 

Indicated  technical  achievement 

One  company  spokesman  indicated  that 
a  laser  system  can  presently  scan  a  paste¬ 
up  and  write  on  offset  plates  as  well  as 
all  current  shallow-relief  plastic  plates. 
No  documentation  in  depth  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced;  however  declared  capabilities  may 
be  realized  in  the  immediate  future. 


The  past  six  months  the  Elmira  (NY) 
Star-Gazette  has  been  using  on  a  partial 
production  basis  the  Laser  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  technique  and  plans  are  to  convert  to 
total  laser  scan/laser  plate  production  on 
July  1st.  of  this  year. 

On  the  side-lines,  but  being  talked 
about,  are  three  other  companies  who  are 
presently  working  on  laser  systems.  In¬ 
dustry  observers  indicate  two  of  the  com¬ 
panies  will  make  announcements  within 
the  next  six  months  revealing  laser  prod¬ 
uct  sophistication  and  specific  areas  of 
application.  The  third  company  indicated 
working  on  a  laser  system  but  said  an 
announcement  will  not  be  made  until  the 
laser  plate  technology  has  the  same  level 
of  quality  as  present  products. 

Industry  consultants 

Some  industry  consultants  reviewing 
the  state  of  the  present  laser  technology 
are  reluctant  to  predict  a  time  table  for 
extensive  use  of  laser  plate  making  sys¬ 
tems  but  enumerate  the  advantages  of 
experimentation  and  or  adoption  of  laser 
systems  now  if  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  newspaper. 

At  the  time  of  the  June  Production 
Conference  the  purchase  of  a  Laser  Graph¬ 
ic  Systems  unit,  priced  near  $250,000, 
was  disclosed  but  the  name  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  not  divulged.  A  metropolitan 
newspaper  has  reportedly  purchased  the 


$100,000  EOCOM  system,  but  again  the 
name  was  not  divulged. 

Undoubtedly  the  industry  will  witness 
in  the  coming  months  additional  suppliers 
in  the  “laser  club”  with  all  of  the  com¬ 
panies  working  on  reliable  and  technologi¬ 
cally  advanced  systems. 

SHALLOW-RELIEF  METAL  AND  PLASTIC 
PLATE  MAKING  SYSTEMS 

In  reviewing  plate  making  systems  one 
of  the  first  questions  asked  concerning 
trends  is  how  many  newspapers  are 
presently  using  the  new  systems.  Data 
pertaining  to  usage  is  obscured  by  the 
various  methods  and  organizations  report¬ 
ing  installed  systems.  Suppliers  of  plate 
systems  may  have  the  most  current  in¬ 
formation  but  competitive  considerations 
keep  this  data  in  a  semi-secret  state. 

Offset  papers 

For  the  year  1973  one  industry  source 
indicated  976  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  were  printed  by  the  offset 
method.  Subtracting  the  offset  printed  pa¬ 
pers  from  a  total  of  1,761  daily  US  En¬ 
glish  language  newspapers,  the  remaining 
785  newspapers  w’ere  printing  either  let¬ 
terpress/stereotype  or  letterpress  shallow- 
relief  (direct)  plate.  From  the  785  news¬ 
papers  however  one  source  indicates  that 
189  newspapers  were  recorded  as  using 
direct  or  pattern  shallow-relief  metal  or 
plastic  plate  systems.  It  is  estimated  that 
less  than  10  papers  were  using  the  Di- 
Litho  method  in  1973.  The  net  total  of  daily 
newspapers  in  1973  in  the  US  printing  by 
letterpress /stereotype  therefore  was  586. 
These  figures  do  not  include  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

User  lists  from  suppliers  and  data  from 
other  industry  sources  shows  that  139 
newspapers  in  1973  with  daily  circulation 
under  50,000  were  using  the  letterpress 
shallow-relief  (direct)  method  while  only 
50  newspapers  with  daily  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeding  50,000  were  using  direct  printing 
methods  in  the  same  year.  Only  28  news¬ 
papers  with  daily  circulation  over  50,000 
were  printed  offset. 

Papers  now  printing  direct 

Data  announced  recently  by  the  AN¬ 
PA/RI  shows  164  papers  under  50,000  cir- 
ctilation  in  1974  using  direct  printing 
methods.  Comparing  this  data  with  the 
1973  totals  would  indicate  25  additional 
newspapers  under  50,000  circulation  have 
switched  to  direct  printing  methods.  The 
new  total  for  newspapers  over  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  would  now  be  75. 

This  new  data  states  that  over  250 
newspapers  of  all  circulation  sizes  are 
now  printing  with  shallow-relief  metal  or 
plastic  (direct)  plate  systems.  This  means 
61  additional  systems  were  installed  since 
the  end  of  1973. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates  ENGINEERS 
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News  for  newspaper  publishers: 

Compstar  2016 .. .  sixteen  faces  in 
eight  sizes  —  for  news,  classified, 
and  display. 

For  large  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  —  or  wherever 
the  utmost  in  flexibility,  capability,  and  creativity  are 
required,  the  new  Compstar  2016  is  the  ideal  phototype¬ 
setter.  It  uses  two  type  drums  for  a  total  of  16  faces,  and 
outputs  them  in  any  of  eight  sizes. 

Thus,  the  Compstar  2016  can  cope  with  the  most  in¬ 
volved  display  advertising,  along  with  local  and  wire 
service  news  copy,  classified  advertising,  and  stock 
market  listings.  Smaller  versions  are  also  available:  the 
2008  with  eight  faces  in  eight  sizes,  and  the  2004  with  four 
faces  in  four  sizes. 

There’s  nothing  else  like  it  in  its  price  range.  And 
there’s  more: 

•  The  new  Compstar  2016  front  panel  is  designed  for 
maxinoum  control  of  typesetting  specs;  it  lets  you 
selectively  override  tape  commands  while  still  under 
tape  control. 

•  Features  such  as  AP/UP  switch,  tag-line  delete 
switch,  and  automatic  wire  service  stripping,  for 
most  efficient  production  of  wire  service  stories  and 
stock  market  quotations. 

•  Line  lengths  to  33  picas,  with  a  45-pica  option,  as  well 
as  continuous  strips  in  type  sizes  of  up  to  72  point 
for  headlines. 


•  Leading  that  you  can  change  in  more  than  twelve 
ways,  with  simplified  primary,  secondary,  and  reverse 
leading  control. 

•  Star’s  large  selection  of  typefaces  to  precisely  match 
anything  you’re  using  today  in  both  news  and  display 
fonts. 

The  2016  is  proof  of  Star’s  unending  commitment  to 
newspaper  publishers  ...  to  provide  new,  high-perform¬ 
ance  modular  products  that  meet  individual  needs  ...  all 
Star-built,  with  traditional  Star  quality. 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  EASTERN  OFFICE;  240  South  Main  Street, 
South  Hackensack,  New  Jersey  07606  (201)  489-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN  OFFICE: 
1127  South  Mannheim  Road,  Westchester,  Illinois  60153  (312)  345-1222  ■ 
SOUTHEASTERN  OFFICE:  1924  Piedmont  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 
(404)  873-3852  a  WESTERN  OFFICE:  1206  South  Maple  Avenue,  Loa  Angeles, 
California  90015  (213)  749-2118  ■  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  100  -  21st  Avenue, 
Lachine,  Quebec,  Canada  (514)  637-4641 


I _ J  Star  Graphic  Systems,lnc. 

50  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 


Streakers  are  outpaced 
by  newsroom  mobile  lab 


The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  called  it,  “The 
best  sideshow  in  towTi.”  A  Kansas  Univer¬ 
sity  student  described  it  as  “  .  .  .  kinda 
like  a  spaceship  in  science  fiction.”  An 
Ohio  State  professor  said,  “It  all  happens 
faster  than  you  can  blink  your  eyes.” 

They  were  all  talking  about  a  brightly 
colored  show  wagon  that  in  recent  weeks 
rolled  into  such  midwest  towns  as 
Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Evanston,  and  Colum¬ 
bus.  Instead  of  the  familiar  Barnum  and 
Bailey  slogan,  however,  huge  lettering  on 
the  sides  proclaimed  “Newspaper  Technol¬ 
ogy  ...  On  the  Move.” 

The  mammoth  tractor-trailer  rig,  which 
has  created  more  furor  than  early  spring 
streakers,  is  Gannett  New’spaper  Founda¬ 
tion’s  mobile  electronic  news  lab.  In  99 
99/100  percent  of  the  cases  it’s  been  the 
J-schools’  first  look  at  the  electronic  tech¬ 
niques  of  OCR,  VDT,  computer,  and  pho¬ 
totypesetter  systems. 

Three  year  tour 

The  rolling  demonstration  van  has  be- 


The  Daily  Register  of  Shrewsbury,  New 
Jersey,  formerly  the  Red  Bank  (N.J.) 
Register,  brought  on /stream  the  first  Goss 
Cosmo  Press  in  the  United  States. 

The  official  date  for  start-up  was  June 
24,  three-and-a  half  years  after  a  disas¬ 
trous  Christmas  Eve  fire  that  destroyed 
the  96  year  old  newspaper’s  building  and 
equipment  located  in  Red  Bank. 

The  new  plant  was  designed  by  Gerard 
A.  Barba,  a  local  architect,  and  is  one- 
story  except  for  the  section  housing  the 
press  room  and  paper  storage  area. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  precast 


gun  what  is  expected  to  be  a  three-year 
tour  of  100  or  more  colleges  at  which 
journalism  is  taught.  Funded  completely 
by  the  Gannett  Foundation,  the  $280,000 
specially-designed  laboratory  will  bring 
the  new  newspaper  technology  directly  to 
the  students  through  orientation  and 
hands-on  instruction. 

Ralph  I.  Squire,  who  served  as  project 
director  and  now'  is  the  one-man  faculty 
of  the  rolling  classroom,  proclaimed  early 
success  for  the  idea.  “There’s  no  question 
that  w'e’ve  made  progress  at  these  cam¬ 
puses,”  he  said.  “Students  relate  well  to 
the  technology  and  have  accepted  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  more  about  it.  What’s 
more,  they  appreciate  the  van  being 
brought  to  them.”  Squire  is  assisted  by 
driver  Jim  Kain,  a  25-year  veteran  of 
the  trucking  field. 

There  is  equipment  aboard  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  single-page  tabloid  newspaper  in  its 
entirety.  Included  are:  IBM  Selectric 
typewriters,  Compuscan  optical  character 
recognition  scanner,  Mergenthaler  Cor- 


concrete,  steel  and  glass  with  33,500 
square  feet  of  space  occupying  a  5.6  acre 
site  in  Shrew'sbury. 

For  the  past  three-and-a-half  years  the 
150  employes  have  been  working  out  of 
temporary  quarters.  The  paper  did  not 
miss  an  edition  and  accomplished  this  feat 
while  converting  to  a  cold  type  composi¬ 
tion  system.  The  new  Cosmo  press  can 
print  an  80  page  paper  and  is  rated  at 
55,000  copies  per  hour. 

The  Toledo  Blade  Publishing  Co.,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Red  Bank  Register  in  1965. 


RecTerm  M-200  and  Harris  1100  video 
display  terminal,  CompStar  191  photo¬ 
typesetter,  Compugraphic  7200  photo  dis¬ 
play  machine,  stabilization  processor 
equipped  with  MohrFlow  recirculator  and 
dryer.  Midwest  combination  makeup-light 
table,  Robertson  432  vertical  camera,  and 
A.  B.  Dick  360  offset  press. 

Format  of  visit 

Basic  format  for  a  typical  J-school  visit 
of  one-and-a-half  to  two  weeks  by  the  van 
is  initial  instruction  of  faculty  members. 
Then  come  the  students  who  keyboard  and 
edit  copy  using  either  the  OCR  or  VDT 
copy  handling  systems. 

The  students  then  process  the  tape  in 
the  phototypesetter,  develop  the  output, 
prepare  a  paste-up,  make  a  plate,  and 
finally  print  the  page. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gannett 
Foundation,  hailed  the  mobile  lab  as  “a 
totally  new  idea  in  journalism  education. 
We  hope  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
kinds  of  sophisticated  equipment  that  uni¬ 
versities  can  be  expected  to  supply  for  the 
training  of  tomorrow’s  journalists.” 

The  schedule  for  the  mobile  lab  is  as 
follows : 

July  22-26 — Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.; 

August  3-9 — International  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Assn.  annual  conference. 
Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Richmond, 
Ky.; 

August  17-22 — Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  conference,  California 
State  University,  San  Diego,  Calif.; 

November — SDX  (professional  journal¬ 
ism  society)  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

• 

Extractor  unit 

IDAB  of  America  has  introduced  the 
IDAB  Newspaper  Extractor  designed  to 
w’ithdraw  single  or  multiple  copies  of  the 
printed  newspaper  as  it  leaves  the  folder 
delivery  unit.  The  extractor  can  move  the 
copies  to  a  remote  location  or  to  suitable 
bins. 

The  extracting  function  takes  place  on 
the  folder  delivery  belts  just  beyond  the 
folder  but  before  the  first  start  station  of 
the  delivery  conveyor.  A  sensor  is  located 
down  stream  from  the  unit  to  establish 
location  of  leading  edges  of  the  papers 
passing  the  unit.  An  electronic  control 
then  determines  the  moment  the  Extractor 
intercept  must  act  to  withdraw  the  re¬ 
quired  copies. 

The  unit  can  be  installed  without  inter¬ 
rupting  normal  production  schedules  and 
no  added  floor  space  is  required  for  the 
extractor  unit. 


High  speed  inserter 

Sheridan  division  of  Harris  corporation 
announces  the  new  Sheridan  NP  624  a 
versatile,  high  speed  newspaper  inserting 
machine.  The  unit  is  designed  to  insert 
two  sections  into  a  newspaper  at  speeds 
up  to  32,000/hr.,  or  five  sections  at  speeds 
up  to  16,000 /hr. 

Basic  Sheridan  NP  624  may  be  equipped 
with  stream  hopper  feeding,  U  or  Z  dual 
delivery,  a  collector  ring,  counter  stack¬ 
ers,  and  hopper  loaders.  All  options  are 
retrofittable  in  the  field. 
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to  nxike  big  copies 
you  no  ion^  need 
a  big  ecpensive  copier 


Now  you  can  proof  a  17"  x  24"  newspaper  page  Mita  Copystar  dealers  nationwide  are  on  call 

with  an  economical  desk  top  electrostatic  for  supplies  and  service, 
copier.  It  takes  only  20  seconds  and  costs  about 

8  cents  per  copy.  Copystar  is  already  in  use  at  many  newspapers 

large  and  small.  Now  that  you  can  hove  big 
Until  now,  17"  x  24"  copies  required  machirres  copies  without  pxaying  the  price  of  a  big  copier 

many  times  the  size  of  the  Copystar  A-2,  and  don't  let  another  day  go  by.  Return  the  coupor 

more  than  twice  its  price.  Copystar  A-2  takes  now,  orphone  orwrite  MITA  COPYSTAR  AMERICA 

up  only  four  square  feet  of  desk  space  and  inC.,  Headquarters:  168  River  Road,  Clifton,  N  J 
weighs  only  154  pounds.  07014.  Phone:  (201)  471-9485.  Wbst  Coast:  17831 

Rollor  sheet  fed, Copystar A-2reproducesevery-  Circle  ^12  D,  Irvine,  Calif,  92707.  Phone: 

thing  from  paste-ups  to  offset  masters  to  three  556-0318, 

dimensional  objects.  Flat  bed  design  pre-^_^ 
vents  jamming.  With  roll  paper,  you  make 
copies  up  to  460  feet  long.  Paper  is 

trimmed  automaticaliy  to  the  length  of  cOPift— * 

theoriginal.Forsmaller copies,  sheets 
may  be  fed  whiie  the  roll  stays  in 

Operation  is  automatic  and  fool- 
proof.  No  wait  for  warmup.  Stand- 
ard  electrostatic  papers  and 
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Classical  process 

Continued  from  page  31) 

standing  of  organizational  purpose  and 
act  as  a  stimulus  for  people  to  think  of 
their  individual  functions  as  part  of  a 
total  cooperative  effort. 

The  greatest  danger  in  utilizing  this 
method  is  the  potential  conflict  between 
personal  goals  and  those  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  usually  result  from  misunder¬ 
standings  and  a  lack  of  information  but  in 
some  cases  the  conflict  may  be  very  real. 
Such  conflicts  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
sooner  or  later  and  the  earlier  they  are 
discovered  and  resolved,  the  less  they  will 
fester  and  grow’  out  of  proportion.  It 
would  be  well  to  include  at  least  one  per¬ 
son  on  the  team  that  is  especially  sensi¬ 
tive  to  such  conflicts  and  adept  at  resolv¬ 
ing  them. 

Phase  3. — Preliminary  System  Design 

The  result  of  this  phase  will  be  a  pre¬ 
liminary  design  of  the  new  system. 

All  of  the  elements  within  the  new  pre¬ 
press  system  should  be  identified  together 
with  their  individual  performance  charac¬ 
teristics.  Projections  should  be  made  as  to 
the  flexibility  and  productivity  of  the  new 
system.  Equipment  costs  should  be  esti¬ 
mated  and  potential  equipment  suppliers 
identified.  System,  equipment  and 
procedural  alternatives  should  be  stated 
where  they  exist.  Personnel  and  training 
requirements  should  be  established.  Bud¬ 
getary  cost  estimates  of  the  required  initial 
investment  and  continuing  operating  costs 
should  be  made. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to 
obtain  an  indication  of  the  effort  and 
resources  that  will  be  required  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  in  Phase  2.  before  commit¬ 
ting  these  efforts  and  resources.  Signifi¬ 
cant  business  decisions  must  be  made  by 
top  management  at  this  point  in  the  rede¬ 
sign  project  and  the  results  of  this  phase 
will  enable  these  decisions  to  be  made  on 
an  informed  basis. 

The  results  may  also  indicate  that  the 
goals  established  in  Phase  2.  are  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  effort  and  resources  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  them.  These  goals  can 
then  be  modified  to  optimize  the  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  system. 

Phase  4. — Final  System  Design 

In  this  phase,  the  preliminary  design  of 
Phase  3.  is  finalized.  Any  system  alterna¬ 
tives  in  the  preliminary  design  are 
resolved.  Specific  equipment  needs  are 
specified  and  vendors  selected.  Personnel 
and  training  requirements  are  specified 
and  detailed  operating  procedures  are  de¬ 
signed.  System  implementation  schedules 
are  worked  out  and  equipment  acceptance 
tests  and  procedures  are  developed. 

It  is  very  important  that  this  phase  be 
completed  in  as  much  detail  as  possible. 
The  goal  should  be  to  not  make  any  com¬ 
mitments  toward  implementing  the  system 
until  all  commitments  are  ready  to  be 
made.  The  effort  must  be  disciplined  to 
exclude  the  attitude  of  “we’ll  w’orry  about 
that  when  the  time  comes.”  The  time 
spent  in  working  out  the  details  in  this 
phase  will  be  more  than  repaid  during 
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system  implementation. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  pitfalls  in 
this  phase  is  the  basing  of  plans  on  the 
unrealistic  claims  of  equipment  suppliers. 
All  equipment  performance  characteris¬ 
tics  that  are  critical  to  enicient  operation 
of  the  system  should  be  checked  and  dou¬ 
ble-checked.  Don’t  buy  claims,  buy  demon¬ 
strable  performance. 

Another  pitfall  is  specifying  a  tight 
implementation  schedule.  Equipment  de¬ 
liveries  will  be  late,  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  bugs  will  occur  and  training  will  be 
delayed  by  other  work  commitments.  Al¬ 
low  for  these  inevitable  delays  by  de¬ 
veloping  a  pessimistic  implementation 
schedule. 

Phase  S. — Pre-installation 

The  objective  of  this  phase  is  thorough 
preparation  for  the  installation  of  the 
new  system.  As  much  as  possible  in  the 
areas  of  operator  and  maintenance  train¬ 
ing,  personnel  adjustments,  system  famil¬ 
iarization  and  site  preparation  should  be 
done  before  delivery  of  the  new’  system. 
The  training  capabilities  of  the  equipment 
suppliers  should  be  fully  utilized  by  send¬ 
ing  people  to  their  plants  for  classes  or 
insisting  on  their  training  in  your  plant. 
Visits  to  similar  installations  in  other 
new’spapers  should  be  made  to  familiarize 
your  personnel  with  the  new  system  and 
operating  procedures.  The  change-over 
from  the  old  system  to  the  new  system 
should  be  w’orked  out  in  detail.  If  your 
system  includes  any  special  hardw’are  or 
softw’are,  insist  that  such  products  be 
checked-out  and  debugged  in  the  suppliers 
plant  before  shipment. 

The  more  that  can  be  done  in  this 
phase,  the  easier  and  more  efficient  the 
installation  phase  will  be. 

Phase  6. — Installation 

The  primary  goal  in  this  phase  is  to 
follow  through  w’ith  the  plans  made  in 
Phases  4.  and  5. 

Hardware  and  software  acceptance 
tests  should  be  performed,  training  of 
personnel  should  be  completed  and  the 
new  procedures  should  be  thoroughly 
documented.  This  documenting  of 
procedures  will  be  valuable  in  the  future 
as  employee  turnover  creates  the  need  for 
continual  training  and  indoctrination. 

The  most  tempting  and  dangerous  pit- 
fall  in  this  phase  is  switching  over  from 
the  old  system  before  the  new  system  is 
thoroughly  tested  and  debugged.  Faulty 
operation  of  the  new  system  can  not  only 
impact  production,  it  can  foster  a  strong 
negative  attitude  in  those  people  that  are 
being  forced  to  change  their  work  habits. 

Phase  7. — Posf-insfallation 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to  review 
and  document  the  entire  system  redesign 
project.  The  results  of  the  project  should 
be  measured  and  compared  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  goals.  Unexpected  problems  that  arose 
should  be  documented.  Recommendations 
for  further  system  improvements  should 
be  made  together  with  recommendations 
for  the  management  of  future  system 
modifications. 

Reviewing  and  documenting  the  project 
will  enable  an  evaluation  of  organization¬ 
al  performance  and  provide  valuable  in- 
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formation  to  the  next  system  modification 
project. 

The  greatest  pitfall  in  this  phase  is  not 
doing  it.  It  may  be  painful  and  it  re¬ 
quires  considerable  objectivity,  but  it  must 
be  done  if  the  knowledge  gained  is  to  be 
used  in  the  future  so  that  the  mistakes 
that  w’ere  made  will  not  be  repeated. 

Conclusion 

As  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  practically  everyone  that  designs 
and  implements  a  new  pre-press  system 
steps  through  these  seven  phases  in  one 
manner  or  another.  And  therein  lies  the 
key;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

These  phases  are  like  good  tools;  they 
won’t  do  the  job  for  you,  but  used  proper¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended, 
they  will  make  a  difficult  and  complicated 
task  easier  and  will  significantly  increase 
the  probability  of  a  successful  result. 

(Lippold  and  McCullough  are  former  ECRM 
executives  now  affiliated  with  Harvard  Associates. 
This  report  was  prepared  expressly  for  Editor  & 
Publisher.) 

• 

Hanson  leaves  board 

Kurtz  M.  Hanson  has  resigned  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  Photon,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  from  Clifton 
W.  Sink,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  company. 

Hanson  resigned  for  personal  reasons 
with  the  resignation  taking  effect  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Hanson  had  resigned  as  chairman  of 
Photon  in  May  of  1973  and  at  the  same 
time  Robert  Campbell  resigned  as  pres¬ 
ident. 

A  financial  audit  was  taking  place 
when  both  executives  resigned. 


M ailroom  control  system 

Electronic  Design  and  Services  has  in¬ 
troduced  the  EDS  system  400  an  on/line 
mailroom  control  system  featuring  a  real¬ 
time  label  printer. 

The  label  printer  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  legible  labels  and  placing  the  labels  on 
a  specific  bundle. 

The  system  consists  of  a  small  micro 
processor  which  can  include  a  floppy  disc 
memory  device  interfaced  to  the  operator 
through  a  keyboard  and  if  desired  a  video 
display  terminal.  The  equipment  coupled 
with  the  programming  module  for  the 
stacker,  labeller  and  bundle  tracking  ele¬ 
ments  complete  the  system. 

Label  data  can  be  fit  to  individual  re¬ 
quirement  but  all  labels  feature  legible 
one  inch  high  digits  and  letters. 

• 

Incline  bundling  system 

Saxmayer  introduces  an  in /line  automa¬ 
tic  bundling  system  that  ties  bundles  8 
inches  to  18  inches  high  with  a  single 
belly-tie  at  high  speeds  using  either  sisal 
or  synthetic  twines. 

The  unit  can  accept  bundles  directly 
from  stackers  which  deliver  papers  with 
the  long  edge  leading. 
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How  soon  the  other  newspapers  using 
letterpress/stereotype  methods  will  adopt 
either  present  shallow-relief  systems  or 
laser  systems  cannot  be  accurately  pre¬ 
dicted.  From  all  indicators  however  the 
trend  to  shallow-relief  printing  methods 
will  not  abate  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

A  number  of  factors  are  accelerating 
the  shallow-relief  trend.  In  addition  to 
rising  labor  costs  the  reliability  of  exist¬ 
ing  systems  has  improved  and  better  plate 
quality  is  in  evidence. 

Quality  discussed 

At  the  June  Conference,  Ralph  E.  Eary, 
production  director  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  presented  data  compiled 
from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  daily  news¬ 
papers  using  various  shallow-relief  sys¬ 
tems.  Before  definitive  decisions  on  the 
report  can  be  reached  the  methodology, 
circulation  size  and  all  other  pertinent 
factors  about  the  installed  systems  should 
be  analyzed. 

Eight  shaUow-relief  systems  received 
the  following  comments  from  users  but  all 
of  the  data  presented  by  Eary  must  be 
examined  to  evaluate  the  partial  data  that 
follows:  Ball  Metal-quality  only  slightly 
better  than  that  of  stereotype;  Dow  Mag¬ 
nesium-quality  remains  the  same  after 
conversion,  no  improvement;  DuPont 
Dycril-quality  remained  about  the  same  as 
before  conversion  which  was  good;  Dyna- 
Flex-several  newspapers  reported  quality 
improved  considerably  over  stereotype, 
several  newspapers  are  exchanging  for  an¬ 
other  system;  Hercules  Merigraph-quality 
as  good  as  stereotype;  Letterflex-quality 
better  than  that  of  stereotype;  Napp- 
quality  much  better  than  that  of  stereo¬ 
type  ;  Richardson-Poly-quality  slightly 
better  than  that  of  stereotype. 

Industry  consultants  are  warning  that 
in  the  future.  Federal,  State  and  Local 
environmental  regulations  will  play  an  in¬ 
creasing  role  in  determining  the  plate 
making  systems  that  will  be  acceptable. 
The  consultants  point  out  that  present 
and  future  pollution  problems  coupled 
with  high  energy  consumption  and  pos¬ 
sible  material  reaction  on  individuals  will 
be  formidable  deterrents.  The  degree  of 
the  impact  and  the  immediacy  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors  is  declared  negligible  how¬ 
ever  by  other  industry  observers. 

Inflationary  factor 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  consider¬ 
ations  there  will  probably  be  increasing 
inflation  with  the  resultant  increases  in 
plate  and  material  costs  for  all  systems. 

After  reviewing  present  trends  in  offset 
newsprint  wastage  and  costs  of  special¬ 
ized  inks  in  addition  to  present  tax  posi¬ 
tions,  newspapers  of  certain  circulation 
sizes  may  enjoy  an  economic  advantage  by 
staying  letterpress  and  using  shallow- 
relief  plastic  plate  systems. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these 
complicated  equations  but  certain  trends 
are  hard  to  ignore  since  numerous  news¬ 
paper  executives  cannot  be  selecting  sys¬ 
tems  in  contradiction  to  sound  newspaper 
practices. 
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executive  summed  it  UP 
Beals  seven  million. 
Minimum.** 


A  publisher  can  get  a  new  offset  press  to  handle  a 
medium  circulation  daily’s  production  for  a  short  of  high 
seven  figures.  Of  course,  he’ll  have  to  build  the 
equivalent  of  a  sub-division  or  a  shopping  center  to 
put  the  new  press  in. 

Or  he  can  convert  to  direct  lithography,  keep  his 
rotary  press  for  another  25  years,  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  cold-type,  and  get  printing  quality  equal  to,  or 
superior  to  offset.  It  depends  on  his  crew.  To  see  what 
a  good  press  crew  can  do  with  direct  lithography,  write 
Bob  King  (address  below)  or  call  him,  toll  free,  at 
800-527-4684,  from  any  place  except  New  York.  He’ll 
send  you  sample  subscriptions. 
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Ohio  St.  teaches 
students  how  to 
use  VDT  terminals 

By  John  J.  Clarke 

Associate  professor 

Classroom  instruction  in  “hands  on” 
electronic  journalism  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  undergpraduate  curriculum  this 
summer  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

Aided  by  a  $50,000  grant  from  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation,  the  School  installed  five 
Hendrix  video  display  terminals  and  a 
control  unit  in  its  new,  3% -story  Journal¬ 
ism  Building.  In  use  since  January,  the 
structure  will  be  formally  dedicated  in 
September. 

Summer  students  have  responded  en¬ 
thusiastically.  They  are  fascinated  by  the 
novelty  of  writing  and  editing  stories  on  a 
television-like  screen,  and  they  master  the 
VDT  keyboard  quicker  than  they  expect 
to.  Instructors  report  some  early  indica¬ 
tions  that  students  may  even  be  producing 
better  copy  because  their  work  is  not  clut¬ 
tered  by  typeovers  and  pencil  editing. 

Following  the  pattern  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation,  many  campus 
dailies  have  begun  installing  scanners  and 
VDTs  for  economy  of  production.  Several 
schools  also  have  acquired  “stand  alone” 
terminals  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
basic  editing  functions  of  the  VDTs. 

But  the  Ohio  State  equipment — with  di¬ 
rectory,  storage  and  recall  capacity — may 
be  the  first  complete  system  aimed  at  in¬ 
structing  students  rather  than  producing 
newspapers. 

Various  brands  of  VDTs  were  examined 
before  the  Hendrix  system  was  chosen. 
Each  had  its  advantages.  But  the  initial 
investment  in  the  Hendrix  set-up  was 
lower;  there  were  provisions  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  system  or  “trading  up;”  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’s  commitment  to  Hendrix 
made  the  equipment  a  standard  product, 
and  the  company  agreed  to  a  7  per  cent 
educational  discount.  (This  percentage 
could  become  the  recognized  reduction 
granted  educational  institutions  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.) 

The  editing  class  has  been  selected  as 
the  level  at  which  journalism  majors  will 
be  taught  to  operate  the  VDTs.  By  this 
point  students  have  completed  basic  and 
advanced  reporting  classes,  they  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  feel  of  electric 
equipment,  and  they  have  learned  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  good  newswriting. 

In  keeping  with  the  instructional  nature 
of  its  system,  Ohio  State  has  insisted 
from  the  start  that  a  hard  copy  printout 
of  the  student’s  final  editing  is  essential, 
rather  than  a  tape,  which  is  fundamental¬ 
ly  a  production  tool. 

So  in  September  a  $12,000  Versatec 
printer,  capable  of  reproducing  250  lines  a 
minute,  will  be  added  to  the  control  unit 
as  an  output  device.  With  this  equipment, 
the  instructor  will  have  a  double-spaced, 
hard  copy  of  the  student’s  work  to  exam¬ 
ine.  He  will  not  have  to  refeed  the  tape 
into  the  system  and  read  the  results  on 
the  screen. 
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Home-Stake 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Two  stories  were  run  based  on  the  AP 
story  carrying  Miller’s  statement  as  an 
insert.  This  is  standing  operating  editori¬ 
al  procedure  according  to  Mayne. 

Miller’s  statement  was  as  follows:  “I 
haven’t  seen  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  but  I  assume  it  is  perfectly  accur¬ 
ate.  Nearly  all  of  my  Home-Stake  stock 
has  been  given  to  various  institutions  over 
the  years.  After  determination  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Home-Stake  recovery,  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  making  up  any 
disparity  between  the  original  presumed 
value  of  the  gift  of  Home-Stake  with  oth¬ 
er  gifts,  and  appropriate  amounts  to  the 
institutions  concerned.” 

A  fast  check  was  made  of  the  54  Gan- 
nett-owned  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  was  noted  that  several  of  them 
carried  the  basic  AP  report;  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  AP  report  containing  Miller’s  name 
among  the  investors.  It  also  included  his 
identification  tag:  chairman  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc. 

Time  coverage 

Over  a  page  in  the  July  8  issue  of  Time 
magazine  was  devoted  to  the  swindle; 
“Gulling  the  Beautiful  People.”  One  of 
the  beautiful  people  mentioned — but  not 
pictured — in  the  swindle  was  Shepley, 
ironically  president  of  Time,  Inc.,  who  had 
invested  $68,500. 

J.  Howard  Wood,  Tribune  Co.  former 
executive  committee  chairman  and  direc¬ 
tor  and  investor  of  $39,000  was  covered  in 
his  allied  newspapers.  Chicago  Tribune 
city  editor  William  Jones  said  the  Home- 
Stake  deal  was  blasted  across  the  front 
page  with  an  eight  column  headline,  the 
day  after  the  Wall  Street  Journal  story 
broke. 

“Most  prominent”  position  was  what 
Jones  called  it.  “We  called  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  permission  to  print  the  list  of 
80  estimated  named  investors.  In  addition 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  list,  we  ran  the 
AP  stories  quoting  the  Journal  and  have 
done  several  follow-up  stories,”  he  added. 


pasteup 


turn  out  9  suburban 
daily  papers— 6  weeklies- 
plus  one  weekend  shopper 
. .  .and  we  paste  up  all  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  Our  MPS 
tables  are  back-to-back 
with  6  people  on  days— 6 
people  nights. 

^^What  can  you  say  about 
light  tables— they’re  sturdy? 
They’re  priced  right?  Well 
—MPS  tables  are.  That’s 
why  we  have  them.” 

WILLIAM  SCHOEPKE 
Vice  President/Production 
PADDOCK  Publications 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 

WMPS  light  tables  and  assembly  tables  were 
designed  for  newspapers.  They’re  not  expensive. 

And  you  can  get  delivery  now.  Call  me 
for  your  free  catalog  .99 

JAMES  REZABEK 
//-».<  Ar>A^  President 


^^It’s  better  when  you  have  all 
the  same  equipment.  Our 
people  know  where  things  are. 
The  MPS  tables  are  simple. 
Well-made. 

^^They  work— that’s  all.99 

RICHARD  KRAUSE 
Production  Manager 


Plate  exposure  unit 

Hercules  Inc.,  has  announced  a  new  ex¬ 
posure  unit  Model  250  for  the  Merigraph 
photorelief  plate  system. 

The  exposure  unit  250  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  work  in  combination  with  the 
automated  200  developing  unit.  One  oper¬ 
ator  can  make  36  plates  per  hour  when 
using  the  250  exposure  unit  with  the  200 
developing  unit;  and  60  plates  per  hour 
when  using  two  model  250s  with  one  type 
200  developing  unit. 

The  new  model  contains  automatic 
rather  than  manual  laydown  of  the  thin 
cover  film,  which  provides  a  controllable, 
uniform  separation  of  the  negative  and 
photopolymer.  In  the  new  process  the  op¬ 
erator  presses  a  button  to  lay  the  cover 
film  down  in  vacuum  contact  over  the 
negative.  After  placing  the  transparent 
plate  substrate  in  position,  the  operator 
presses  another  button,  and  the  coating 
operation  and  two-sided  exposure  se¬ 
quence  takes  place  automatically. 
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‘/fe’s  just  a  guy  named  Smith’ 


By  Pat  Doyle 

P<jice  reporter 

New  York  News 

At  the  same  time  a  Stephen  Smith 
was  being  questioned  by  police  on  the 
early  morning  of  July  2nd,  I  was  en¬ 
joying  a  well  deserved  Coke  with  the 
boys  in  a  layover  on  Third  Ave.  I  had 
just  finished  the  night  trick  for  the 
News  at  Police  Headquarters  and  was 
filling  in  the  gang  on  the  crime  doings 
in  the  Big  Town. 

It  was  then  that  the  tipster  sidled 
over  and  whispered:  “Steve  Smith  was 
just  arrested.  He’s  at  the  17th  pre¬ 
cinct.” 

I  lost  no  time  getting  to  the  E.  51st 
St.  station  house.  It  was  now  1:45  A.M. 
We  could  still  make  the  four  star 
circle,  our  last  edition.  If  this  indeed 
was  the  Stephen  Smith  who  is  married 
to  Jean,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  I  had  a  most 
interesting  story.  If  he  wasn’t,  forget 
it. 

A  half-dozen  cops  were  in  the  pre¬ 
cinct,  busy  at  work,  when  I  pushed 
open  the  entrance  door  and  walked  up 
to  the  desk.  A  youth  in  short  pants 
and  undershirt  was  standing  against 
a  nearby  wall. 

“What  have  you  got?”  I  asked  the 
desk  officer.  Naturally,  I  had  pen  and 
pad  in  hand,  taking  notes. 

“He’s  in  the  back  room — refused  to 
pay  a  taxi  bill.” 

“What’s  his  name?” 

“Smith”. 

“What’s  his  full  name”? 

“Stephen  Smith”. 

“What’s  his  address”? 

“Thirteen  thirty.  Fifth”. 

“His  age”? 

“Forty  seven”. 

“What  was  the  tab”? 

“Sixty  cents.  He  refused  to  pay  it 
and  we’re  bagging  him.  What’s  up, 
Doyle.  Is  there  a  story  here”? 
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“Do  you  know  who  he  is”? 

“Yeah.  He’s  just  a  guy  named 
Smith”. 

I  turned  to  where  the  youth,  the 
complaintant  in  the  case  and  ‘hacking’ 
only  two  months,  was  standing  with 
folded  arms.  His  story:  he  picked  up 
a  man  and  woman  a  short  time  before 
on  Madison  Ave.  and  E.  70th  St.  and 
at  the  outset  got  into  an  argument  with 
the  male  passenger  about  the  direction 
he  was  taking.  He  said  he  was  told 
to  shut  off  the  meter  and  drive  the 
couple  to  a  haunt  on  E.  35th  St.  and 
Sutton  Place.  He  did  so — but  wasn’t 
paid.  The  tab  on  the  meter  read  sixty 
cents.  He’d  have  to  make  good  for  it 
or  he’d  get  hell  from  his  boss,  he  said 
he  told  the  passengers. 

He  pleaded  with  the  doorman  to  no 
avail.  He  then  phoned  police.  They 
arrived,  entered  the  club,  had  difficulty 
with  the  defendant  and  led  him  out  of 
the  place  and  into  their  cruiser — in 
handcuffs. 

None  of  the  cops  were  aware  that 
the  well  dressed — mod  fashion — sharp 
featured,  piercing  eyed,  grey  haired 
chap  sitting  in  the  rear  near  a  cell  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  overseer  of  the  immense 
Kennedy  fortune. 

“What’s  doing,  Doyle?”  I  was  asked 
by  a  police  officer  for  the  second  time. 

“Read  all  about  it  in  the  News,”  I 
replied,  picking  up  a  phone  and  dialing 
the  city  desk.  Neal  Hirshfield,  lobster 
editor,  picked  it  up  on  the  other  end. 
Time  was  of  the  essence.  I  filled  him 
in  quickly  and  advised  he  send  a  pho¬ 
tographer  immediately. 

“We  haven’t  much  time— call  back 
soon  as  possible.  I’ll  fill  in  Bill  Taylor” 
— our  night  news  editor,  he  said. 

The  story  was  wrapped  up — now  for 
the  booking.  At  2:25  A.M.  Smith  was 
ushered  from  the  rear  and  booked. 
“Theft  of  services,”  it  read,  returnable 
July  25th  in  Manhattan  Criminal 
Court.  Smith  smiled  as  Carmine  Dono- 
frio.  News  photog,  snapped  pics  of  him. 

As  Smith  was  walking  towards  the 
exit  door,  something  wholly  unexpected 
happened.  Instead  of  leaving  the  pre¬ 
cinct,  he  came  over  to  where  I  was. 

He  asked  if  he  could  talk  to  me.  I 
said  surely — “as  soon  as  I  get  off  the 
phone”.  He  then  extended  his  left  arm 
to  take  my  hat  from  my  head.  I  backed 
away.  He  tried  it  a  second  time. 

“I’m  a  newspaperman.  Smith.  Keep 
your  hands  away  from  me”.  When  he 
tried  it  for  a  third  time,  I  told  the 
cops  to  escort  him  outside.  They  did. 
When  I  finished  my  business  with  the 
city  desk,  I  looked  for  him  but  he  had 
gone. 

The  story  of  the  stiffing  made  Page 
One.  Less  than  24  hours  later,  the 
cabbie,  Philip  Besares,  was  fired  from 
his  job.  As  a  result,  the  story  ran  two 
more  successive  days. 

At  most,  the  incident  would  have 
made  a  fat  column  item  if  Smith  had 
coughed  up  the  sixty  cent  tab. 


Editor’s  son  files 
train  wreck  story 

Among  passengers  on  the  Amtrak  train 
that  derailed  near  Melvem,  Kan.  July  5 
were  the  wife  and  children  of  Walter 
Friedenberg,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  After  checking  to  make  sure  his 
mother  and  brother  were  unhurt.  Kip,  8, 
telephoned  his  father  and  dictated  his 
first  big  story,  which  began:  “This  is  my 
second  train  ride  and  it  derailed  and 
rolled  to  the  side  of  a  deep  embankment.” 


Husband-wife  start 
weekly  in  Boise 

There’s  a  new  newspaper  in  Boise,  Ida¬ 
ho,  and  it’s  the  NewsView.  The  first  issue, 
dated  July  3  through  9,  is  free,  and 
thereafter  15  cents. 

Its  publishers  and  owners  are  David 
and  Jane  Frazier.  Dave  worked  for  the 
Idaho  Statesman  as  a  police  reporter  and 
chief  photographer  for  five  years  and 
Jane  is  a  former  UPI  staffer  in  Boise. 

With  the  first  edition  of  NewsView,  the 
pair  hopes  to  introduce  a  new  brand  of 
journalism  into  the  Boise  area.  In  short, 
they  say,  “We  are  going  to  offer  old  time 
news  reporting.” 

They  are  calling  it  the  “Weekly  Picture 
Newspaper”  also,  because  pictures  will 
play  a  strong  role  in  the  publication.  Sto¬ 
ries  won’t  be  very  long  or  get  good  play 
unless  they  lend  themselves  to  photo 
work. 

“With  weekly  features  like  fire  alarms 
and  ambulance  runs,  fish  and  game  sum¬ 
maries,  people  page,  and  many  more,  you 
will  be  able  to  know  what  has  happened 
during  the  week  and  where  to  go  for  the 
weekend,”  they  say. 

“We  aren’t  saying  people  are  lazy,  but 
if  they  can  get  the  message  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  few  lines  of  type,  it  is  easier 
than  reading  all  day  and  sorting  out  in¬ 
formation,”  write  the  Fraziers. 

• 

European  vacations 

The  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  and  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wise.)  Leader-Telegram  have 
won  European  trips  for  two  people,  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  from  Family  Weekly  maga¬ 
zine  for  their  outstanding  promotion  of 
the  supplement.  The  grand  prize  winners 
were  announced  by  publisher  Morton 
Frank  July  1  at  a  luncheon  for  circulation 
executives  as  part  of  the  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association 
convention  in  New  Orleans. 


Reporter  is  shot 

Cecil  Richmond,  an  Indianapolis  Star 
reporter,  was  wounded  in  both  shoulders 
during  a  recent  robbery  attempt.  Rich¬ 
mond  was  shot  as  he  got  out  of  his  car  in 
a  parking  lot  to  enter  the  home  of  John 
Bigelow,  staff  artist  for  the  Star. 
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Columns  written 
by  women  find 
editor  acceptance 

“One  Woman’s  Voice”  is  a  new  column 
selling  as  fast  as  Shirley  Smith  Anderson 
and  Carol  Moberg  of  Anderson-Moberg 
Syndicates  can  get  to  the  newspapers.  At 
latest  count  they’ve  picked  up  68  newspa¬ 
pers,  it  is  claim^. 

Their  weekly  “voice”  will  rotate 
800-word  pieces  by  11  writers.  Sample 
columns  are  being  sent  to  papers;  one  by 
Charlotte  Salisbury  on  after  thoughts  of 
her  China  trip  and  another  by  Nancy 
Seifer  on  feminism  and  the  working  class. 

In  their  selling  efforts,  the  women  have 
found,  said  Anderson,  “We’re  going 
through  changing  times  and  newspapers 
are  interested  in  women  writing  about 
thoughtful  serious  subjects.” 

Anderson  traveled  through  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Midwest,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  recently  to  talk  with  about  15  editors 
and  she  says  their  reaction  was  “posi¬ 
tive.”  “They  liked  it  that  we  have  a  mix 
of  writers,  in  age,  ideas,  politics  ...  a 
variety.” 

Other  writers 

Marian  Anderson,  retired  concert  sing¬ 
er,  will  do  personal  reflections  on  her 
career;  Jean  Carper,  concerned  with  con¬ 
sumerism  and  health,  has  done  her  first 
one  on  U.S,  government  loans  and  voca¬ 
tional  schools  which  occasionally  collapse. 
Blanche  Cook,  who  teaches  at  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York, 
is  to  do  her  first  on  women’s  weapons  of 
the  future. 

Writings  of  Nikki  Giovanni,  30-year-old 
Black  poet,  will  add  another  dimension  to 
the  column  series.  She  has  been  capturing 
the  mood  of  America,  visiting  college  cam¬ 
puses  in  her  poetry-readings,  and  finding 
Oklahoma  farm  folks  just  as  receptive. 
Then  writer  Jean  Houston,  a  pioneer  in 
the  scientific  study  of  the  effects  of  LSD 
on  human  personality,  is  into  drug-free 
situations,  “expanded  consciousness”  and 
what  she  calls  “mind  research.” 

Jane  Howard,  another  to-be-columnist  is 
author  of  the  book  “A  Different  Woman,” 
and  has  contributed  to  the  Washington 
Post,  New  York  Times  and  Chicago 
Tribune.  Ellen  Goodman,  newly-contracted 
by  Anderson  and  Moberg,  has  already 
turned  in  a  witty,  contemporary  commen¬ 
tary  on  “flip-floppitis,”  or  changing  men 
and  women’s  roles — men  wanting  to  get 
out  of  the  rat  race  and  women  keen  on 
getting  into  it. 

McCarthy  and  Luce 

Ms.  Goodman  just  completed  the  year 
as  a  Nieman  Fellow  and  has  returned  to 
the  Boston  Globe.  She  also  has  experience 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Newsweek. 

Mrs.  Anderson  also  asked  Abigail 
McCarthy,  wife  of  a  past  presidential  con¬ 
tender,  to  write  for  the  column  series,  and 
Mrs.  McCarthy  may  do  her  first  one  on 
comparisons  between  the  Golda  Meir  gen- 
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eration  and  the  younger  women  in  Israel. 
It  was  Mrs.  McCarthy,  said  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son,  who  sugrgested  Clare  Booth  Luce,  once 
ambassador  to  Italy,  as  another  columnist. 
“We  talked  wdth  about  20  potential  column¬ 
ists  before  we  decided  on  the  ones  we’ve 
got,”  said  Ms.  Moberg.  One  who  turned 
them  down,  however,  was  Katherine 
Hepburn. 

Put  ideas  to  work 

They  started  talking  with  potential 
columnists  last  October.  But  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son,  who  has  a  vast  amount  of  experience 
in  Africa  in  the  Foreign  Service  as  press 
and  cultural  officer,  first  presented  the 
idea  of  the  women’s  column  to  her  friend 
of  20  years  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
Ms.  Moberg  is  a  consumer-oriented  com¬ 
munications  specialist  and  has  dealt  with 
products  like  Johnson  Wax,  Wear-Ever, 
cookware  and  Westinghouse  and  visual 
aids  for  teachers. 

It  was  nine  months  ago  that  the  two 
began  talking  seriously,  forming  Ander¬ 
son-Moberg  Syndicates,  Inc.,  located  at  10 
West  66th  St.,  Suite  29D,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023.  They  took  surveys  on  who  is  writ¬ 
ing  about  what  in  syndicated  columns  or 
features,  finding  an  approximate  219 
women  opposed  to  1,945  men.  Then  they 
studied  columns  written  by  women  on  non- 
traditional  topics,  getting  guidelines  from 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“It’s  grim  how  few  women  columnists 
there  are  compared  to  men,”  said  Mrs. 
Anderson.  “We  found  a  considerable  gap. 
So  we  thought  we’d  see  if  we  could  find 
women  skilled  in  writing  who  could  write 
for  newspapers  if  it  wasn’t  a  full-time 
job,”  she  added. 

Anderson  and  Moberg  have  tackled  a 
selling-job  to  get  their  column  into  as 
many  newspapers  as  possible  before  their 
national  release  date,  September  8,  for 
Sunday  use. 


Where  to  run  it? 

“We’re  pleased  editors  aren’t  looking  at 
the  column  primarily  as  a  women’s  page 
feature,”  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  In  many 
cases,  they  are  doing  double-mailings  to 
the  women’s  editor  and  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  getting  support  from  women’s  edi¬ 
tors. 

In  addition  to  the  11  regulars,  the  wom¬ 
en  have  room  for  seven  “gpiests  spots,” 
and  resumes  have  begun  arriving.  “We 
want  the  option  of  flexibility  when  hot 


news  breaks,”  they  say.  For  instance, 
there’s  a  trial  in  which  80  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  are  women.  For  that  kind  of 
story,  Anderson  and  Moberg  would  want  a 
skilled  Indian  woman  writer  to  view  the 
situation. 

They  put  all  the  writers  under  a  year’s 
re-negotiable  contract;  all  are  paid  the 
same  regardless  of  status,  and  will  consid¬ 
er  cpiality  the  first  criteria.  The  writers 
will  share  in  the  success  of  the  operation. 

“This  is  just  the  beginning.  We’ll  con¬ 
stantly  be  fishing  for  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ent,  looking  for  a  talent  like  Erma  Bom- 
beck  or  Jack  Anderson,”  said  Ms.  Moberg. 
And  her  partner,  Anderson,  said  they 
hope  to  find  at  least  one  or  two  columnists 
who  “will  stand  on  their  own.”  Editors 
have  asked  them,  “How  can  you  be  a 
one-column  syndicate?” 

Workable  team 

While  Moberg  has  more  business  ex¬ 
perience  in  her  public  relations  agency 
and  has  practice  in  brochure  writing,  An¬ 
derson’s  is  in  newspapers  and  foreign 
affairs.  “Would  you  believe  I  ran  the 
USIA  wire  service  in  Nairobi,  Kenya?” 
asked  Anderson.  She  ran  the  night  news 
wire  from  Washington  and  supplied  the 
papers  with  features  and  news.  Friends 
nicknamed  her  “Nairobi  Nelly.”  She  also 
was  a  disc  jockey  and  broadcast  the  news 
on  radio  in  Swahili.  And  her  theme  song 
was,  “I’ve  got  a  gal  in  Kalamazoo,”  a 
Glenn  Miller  favorite.  Naturally  she  is 
from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  “We  did  crazy 
stuff;  oh  it  was  lots  of  fun,”  said  Mrs. 
Anderson,  who  is  “happily  separated” 
with  two  sons  and  living  in  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Her  partner  has  her  apartment  and 
office  in  the  same  building  as  Anderson- 
Moberg  Syndicates.  Ms.  Moberg  was 
formerly  with  an  advertising  agency  be¬ 
fore  becoming  president  of  her  own  com¬ 
pany,  Carol  Moberg  Inc. 

The  syndicate’s  rate  will,  of  course,  be 
based  on  circulation  and  guided  somewhat 
by  feedback  from  the  editors.  It  is  also 
available  on  a  three-months’  basis.  While 
some  syndicate  features  are  being  dropped 
due  to  lack  of  space,  the  two  founders  of 
the  new  syndicate  feel  fortunate  theirs  is 
being  picked  up.  “No  one  column  exists 
like  it  with  such  a  diversity  of  women 
writers,”  they  say,  and  “it’s  available  on 
first-come  first-served.” 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS... 

THE  1974  TV  FEATURE  FILM  SOURCE  BOOK 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  tool  for  TV  editors,  this  latest  edition  comes  in  two  volumes  with  1,500 
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SRDS  adopts  new 
ad  rate  listing 
format  for  papers 

A  new  newspaper  listing  format  that 
will  simplify  the  job  of  the  advertising 
agency  media  buyer  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies’  Newspaper  Committee. 

The  listing  format  which  was  also  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  International  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives’  Agency  Relations 
Committee  is  now  in  use  in  issues  of  the 
SRDS.  As  of  June,  the  new  format  which 
covers  18  different  categories  instead  of 
16 — while  eliminating  many  subcatego¬ 
ries — has  been  implemented  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  about  half  the  service  publication. 

According  to  Thomas  Reddy,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  newspaper  media  manager  for 
William  Esty  Co.  Inc.,  the  basic  advant¬ 
age  of  the  new  format  is  that  it  will  put 
all  pertinent  advertising  information 
about  newspapers  in  “one  place.’’ 

As  well  as  standardizing  the  lists,  the 
new  format  will  provide  more  information 
that  the  media  buyer  needs,  he  said.  “It 
all  leads  to  an  improved  situation,”  he 
added,  stressing  that  the  recommendations 
had  come  through  months  of  study  with 
participation  from  representative  groups. 

Last  revision  in  1957 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  4A’s 
Newspaper  Committee,  headed  by  Thur¬ 
man  R.  Pierce  Jr.  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  the  committee  last  made  a  rate  card 
recommendation  in  1957.  Since  that  time, 
“changes  have  occurred  both  at  newspa¬ 
pers  and  within  agencies.”  Those  changes 
the  report  said  included  newspaper  ad 
availability  of  zoned  editions  and  space- 


spots.  From  the  agency  side,  varying  and 
complex  agency  structure  has  placed  more 
pressure  on  those  involved  with  media 
planning  to  get  “precise,  fast,  readily 
available  pricing  and  placement  specifica¬ 
tions.” 

The  new  format,  actually  recommended 
by  the  committee  in  March,  has  18  specific 
categories.  In  order,  they  are  personnel, 
representatives  and/or  branch  offices, 
commission  and  cash  discount,  policy  (all 
classifications),  black  and  white  rates/zone 
editions,  group  combination  rates 
(b&w/color),  color  rates  and  data,  special 
ROP  data,  special  ROP  units  (including 
Flexform,  spacespots  and  others),  split 
run,  special  services,  special  days/pages/ 
features,  ROP  Depth  ^quirements,  con¬ 
tract  and  copy  regulations,  closing  time, 
mechanical  measurements,  special  classi¬ 
fication/rates,  classified  rates  and  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  4A’s  report  also  took  up  five  spe¬ 
cific  area  which  was  of  particular  concern 
to  the  agencies. 

First,  the  report  cited  personnel:  “The 
name  of  the  production  supervisor  has 
become  more  and  more  important  to 
buyers  in  media  departments  in  recent 
years.”  The  committee  said  this  concern  is 
due  to  rapid  changes  in  schedule  dates 
and  sometimes  the  need  for  last  minute 
revisions  in  ad  copy.  The  name  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  supervisor  or  some  other  individu¬ 
al  who  could  be  contacted  outside  of  cus¬ 
tomary  working  hours  would  help  solve 
such  situations,  the  committee  said. 

The  inclusion  of  cash  discounts  and 
whether  they  are  offered,  the  committee 
said,  is  another  area  which  would  help 
media  estimators  and  billers  cut  unneces¬ 
sary  time  and  occasionally  speed  up  pay¬ 
ments. 


Rates  and  data 

Further,  the  new  format  goes  into  de¬ 
tail  about  both  black  and  white  and  color 
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rates  and  data.  The  committee  report 
stated  the  objective  here  was  to  “express 
them  in  a  clear,  concise,  complete,  simple 
and  informative  format  with  all  excep¬ 
tions  noted.” 

In  the  rates  classification,  the  group 
suggested  listings  state  whether  rates  are 
open  or  fiat,  include  combination  rates  and 
requirements  to  earn  them  while  specifi¬ 
cally  listing  the  exact  leeway  of  insertion 
dates  allowed,  and  listing  separate  rates 
for  all  components  of  combination  rates  if 
optional. 

Concerning  discounts,  the  committee 
recommended  that  listings  show  exact  line 
rate  for  each  discount  level  and,  if  shown 
as  a  percentage,  that  both  line  rate  and 
percentage  are  compatible.  It  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  if  more  than  one  discount 
structure  is  available  that  an  explanation 
of  how  each  one  interrelates  should  be 
included.  Also  the  4A’s  group  found  need 
for  newspapers  to  indicate  application  of 
discounts,  what  contributes  to  earning 
such  rates  and  limitations  on  adjusting 
contracts  during  the  contractual  year. 


■ecent  Four  areas  of  concern  were  cited  by  the 
ern  is  committee  on  the  subject  of  color  ads. 
dates  They  include  indicating  whether  color 
linute  charges  are  commissionable,  showing  the 
t  pro-  actusJ  color  charge  excluding  b&w  space 
ividu-  cost,  showing  color  charge  for  combina- 

f  cus-  tions  as  well  as  color  charge  for  com- 

solve  ponents  and  stating  if  color  charges  are 
subject  to  discounts,  and  a  definition  of 
I  and  special  inks  if  there  is  an  extra  charge 
nittee  ^or  such  usage. 

help  The  committee  also  cited  the  need  for 
neces-  basic  information  needed  by  personnel  not 
>  pay-  primarily  concerned  with  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  within  the  mechanical  measure¬ 
ments  classification. 

Finally,  the  committee  found  that  clas- 
to  de-  sifications  under  zone  editions  and  circula- 
color  tion  (city  and  suburban  circulation)  need¬ 
ed  emphasis  under  the  new  format.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  “The  committee  is 
particularly  interested  to  see  circulations 
shown  for  all  less-than-full-circulation  ed¬ 
itions  for  which  there  is  a  rate  and/or 
which  is  available  to  general  advertisers.” 

It  stated  that,  “These  circulations  are 
wanted  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
audited  by  ABC.”  The  report  also  said  the 
committee  would  like  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  need  for  ABC  audits  in  the  future 
when  it  is  feasible. 

Overall,  the  committee  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  conforming  to  the  format.  “. . . 
newspaper  rate  cards  are  used  infre¬ 
quently  compared  to  the  number  of  refer- 
Qll  ences  made  to  SRDS,”  it  stated.  “It  is 
safe  to  say  that  many  users  and  buyers  of 
newspaper  space  never  use  rate  cards. 
Consequently,  the  advertiser  and  agency 
customers  of  the  newspaper  is  virtually 
dependent  on  SRDS  . . .” 

Concluded  the  committee,  “  •  .  .  The 
- •  committee  is  particularly  concerned  that 

I  each  newspaper  continue  its  close  liaison 
^  ■  with  SRDS  and  give  some  priority  to  the 

a  ■  fast  transmittal  of  all  data  and  particu- 

■  larly  all  changes  of  data.” 

-  •  According  to  a  spokesman  at  SRDS  in 

I  an- 1  Skokie,  Ill.,  the  publication  will  be  com- 

■  pletely  updated  in  the  state-by-state  list- 
ing  by  the  end  of  July. 
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London  Times  moves 
into  its  new  home 

By  Paul  Mixson 


After  189  years  at  the  same  location — 
three  blocks  from  Fleet  Street — the  Lon¬ 
don  (Eng.)  Times  has  finally  succumbed 
to  the  pressures  of  modem  journalism 
and  moved.  Old  Printing  House  Square, 
its  former  home,  will  shortly  become  a 
merchant  bank. 

At  a  time  when  most  British  national 
newspapers  are  pleading  serious  financial 
difRculties,  the  multi-million  dollar  change 
of  location  for  the  Times  may  seem  un¬ 
timely.  Actually,  the  move  resulted  in  not 
only  a  complete  modernization  of  facili¬ 
ties,  but  also  more  efficient  use  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  support  units  by  combining 
these  functions  in  both  The  Times  and  the 
Sunday  Times. 

The  new  location,  New  Printing  House 
Square,  is  about  a  mile  from  London’s 
traditional  newspaper  center  and  15  min¬ 
utes  closer  to  the  Times’  main  rail  dis¬ 
tribution  link  with  the  remainder  of  the 
country. 

The  move  was  first  planned  about  five 
years  ago  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Times  acquired  land  next  to  the  Sunday 
Times  building.  The  project  swung  into 
action  two  years  ago  with  the  demolition 
of  the  buildings  on  the  new  site  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  ultra-modern  complex  be¬ 
gan  in  October  1972. 

Still  only  partially  finished,  the  $14  mil¬ 
lion  building  houses  nearly  1,000  Times 
staffers  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
this  December.  The  six  floors  will  have 
four  additional  floors  running  across  the 
building’s  spine  when  completed. 

New  Printing  House  Square,  was  built 
in  association  with  Westmoreland  Proper¬ 
ties  and,  with  them,  the  Times  is  using 
the  sale  and  leaseback  method  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  Times  is  using  only  half  of  the  new 
building.  They  are  keeping  quiet  at 
present  about  what  will  happen  to  the 
other  half.  The  14  foreign  publications 
that  shared  office  space  with  the  Times  in 
their  old  building  have  also  moved  in. 
These  journals  include  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  Le  Monde 
and  La  Stampa. 

The  move  finally  combines  the  adminis¬ 
trative,  production  and  support  facilities 
of  the  two  Times  newspapers,  while  keep¬ 
ing  the  editorial  departments  indepen¬ 
dent.  The  main  design  feature  is  an  edito¬ 
rial  floor  of  39,000  square  feet  based  on  a 
spider  web  concept. 

The  communication  section  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  with  telephoto, 
cable,  telex,  agency  wires  and  copy  tak¬ 
ers.  Radiating  from  this  point  are  the 
people  who  need  the  news  the  fastest  with 
the  night  editor  20  feet  from  the  hub. 
Operations  gradually  spread  outwards  to 
features  and  specialize  departments  at 
the  far  ends  of  the  floor. 

Previously,  editorial  functions  were 
spread  over  three  floors  under  the  concept 
that  copy  should  revolve  around  the  li- 
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NEW  PRINTING  HOUSE  SQUARE— Showing 
the  two  Times  buildings,  with  The  Sunday 
Times  in  the  foreground.  The  new  location  is 
about  a  mile  from  Fleet  Street  on  Gray's  Inn 
Road. 

brary,  or  in  Times  language,  the  “Intelli¬ 
gence  Unit.’’  In  addition,  some  specialized 
departments  used  to  keep  more  or  less  to 
themselves.  Management  decided  it  was 
better  if  they  had  modern  facilities,  had 
more  contact  with  the  news  operation  and 
were  seen  around  the  office  a  bit  more. 

The  press  room  contains  nine  Goss 
presses  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  copies 
an  hour  of  a  72  page  Sunday  Times.  Four 
are  used  by  the  Times  and  three  by  the 
Guardian,  which  leases  space  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  other  two  are  spares  and  once  a 
week  the  Sunday  Times  uses  all  nine. 

The  classified  ad  section  has  had  the 
latest  telephone  answering  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  so  that  callers  are  automatically 
routed  to  a  free  phone  line  by  a  rotor 
search  system.  Each  paper  maintains  a 
section  of  65  staff — mainly  women. 

The  Sunday  Times  building,  occupied  in 
1958  but  with  portions  of  it  dating  from 
1921,  is  also  being  refurbished  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $5  million.  Renovations  include 
carpets,  realigning  office  space  and  bring¬ 
ing  all  facilities  up  to  the  standards  of  its 
companion  building. 

Old  Printing  House  Square,  with  its 
presses,  was  sold  to  the  Observer,  a  Lon¬ 
don  weekly  which  already  occupied  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  They,  in  turn,  sold 
most  of  the  six  floor  building  to  Lazard’s, 
a  merchant  bank. 

According  to  John  Carr,  project  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Times,  more  than  350  jobs  were 
eliminated  by  combining  facilities  of  the 
two  Times  papers  for  an  annual  salary 
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OLD  PRINTING  HOUSE  SQUARE— Shown  fo 
best  advantage  in  night  lighting.  Fleet  Street 
is  three  blocks  away  and  in  the  background  is 
St.  Paul's  Church.  It  will  soon  become  a  bank. 

cut  of  more  than  $2.5  million.  This  will 
help  the  hard  pressed  Times  which  is 
breaking  even  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  following  a  first  quarter  loss. 

The  Times  always  took  its  history  seri¬ 
ously  and  moving  from  a  location  with  189 
years  of  accumulated  journalist’s  ghosts 
is  quite  a  wrench  for  the  old  guard.  The 
new  area,  however,  is  on  the  edge  of 
Bloomsbury  and  this  has  its  own  history 
as  the  1920’s  London  center  of  the  literary 
community.  The  area  now  looks  a  bit  run 
down  and  has  been  classified  almost  as  a 
slum. 

The  Times’  executives  find  it  an  excit¬ 
ing  period,  now  that  the  paper  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  more  modem  internal  image.  Gone 
are  the  coal  fireplaces  and  wood  panelled 
corridors  of  its  former  homes  and  they 
hope  this  will  help  the  Times  finally  to 
shake  off  its  old,  rather  “fuddy-duddy” 
image. 

Strangely,  no  one  had  any  comment 
about  whether  the  ubiquitous  bottle  of  Old 
Printing  House  Square  port,  reputedly 
used  as  journalistic  inspiration  in  the  old 
days,  had  also  been  lost  in  the  move. 


F amily  W  eekly  hikes  rate 

Family  Weekly  magazine  will  increase 
its  advertising  rates  with  the  September 
1,  1974  issue.  The  new  four-color  page 
rate  will  increase  to  $49,200,  and  the  black 
and  white  page  rate  becomes  $43,140.  The 
increase  will  amout  to  7%  for  full  pages 
in  all  colorations. 


Sunday  paper  folds 

The  June  23  issue  was  the  last  one  for 
SUNday,  Calgary’s  first  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per,  which  started  in  mid-February.  "The 
paper  was  published  by  Mike  Horsey,  a 
former  aide  to  Calgary  mayor  Rod  Sykes 
and  local  public  relations  man. 


Sunday  edition  plans 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  announced  June  29 
that  it  will  start  publication  of  a  Sunday 
edition  in  1975.  The  exact  date  is  not  yet 
known. 
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Deaths 

Fred  O’MALLEnr,  78,  retired  executive 
editor,  Winnipeg  Tribune;  July  7. 

*  •  * 

Gedrge  J.  Wise,  83.  former  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily 
Times-Mail  and  co-founder  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald;  June  29. 

♦  *  • 

Philip  F.  Trimble  Jr.,  90,  oldest  retired 
reporter  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle's  Bethlehem  bureau;  June  18. 

•  *  • 

Leon  Washington  Jr.,  67,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Los  Angeles  Sen¬ 
tinel;  June  15. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  E.  Bailey,  70,  suburban  editor 
of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal; 
June  13. 

*  •  * 

Joseph  H.  Brooks  Jr.,  54,  state  capital 
correspondent  for  Copley  News  Service  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  June  29. 

*  *  * 

Lynn  A.  Wortman,  36,  farm  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Cou¬ 
rier;  June  25. 

♦  •  * 

Clement  J.  Andrews,  printing  equip¬ 
ment  specialist  for  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc. 


Roger  J.  Reynolds.  ^8.  photoirraoher 
for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  for  25 
years;  June  25. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Hanahn,  52,  publisher,  Litch¬ 
field  (Ill.)  News-Herald  and  former  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe  for  UPI ;  June  24. 

*  *  • 

Marinelle  Green  Duggan,  49,  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader's  women’s  depart¬ 
ment;  June  13. 

*  *  * 

George  A.  Ohlman,  general  manager 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Malone 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Telegram;  June  18. 

*  •  • 

David  H.  Nicholson,  56,  director  of 
personnel  at  (Sore  Newspapers,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla.;  June  18. 

*  *  * 

Harold  H.  Shapiro,  49,  reporter  for  the 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press  and  earlier  with 
the  Long  Island  Star- Journal  for  the  last 
IS-^ears  July  9. 

*  *  * 

Angus  McEachern  Munro,  73,  report¬ 
er  with  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star;  July  5. 

*  *  * 

George  Gent,  49,  cultural  news  report¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  Times;  July  5. 


Brogan,  81,  dies 

John  A.  Brogan,  81,  who  headed  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  international  sales 
department  from  1928  \mtil  his  retirement 
in  1967,  died  July  8  in  Nassau,  the  Ba¬ 
hamas.  He  had  been  taken  ill  during  a 
cruise  of  the  Maxim  Gorky  and  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  in  Nassau.  He  started  his  career 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.) 
Journal  and  joined  King  as  a  salesman 
in  1920.  Brogan  had  been  active  in  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  Society  of  the  Silurians, 
and  served  many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  board  and  treasurer  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association. 

• 

Kidnapped  editor  free 

Michel  Abu  Jawdeh,  chief  editor  for  An 
Nahar — Lebanon’s  largest  circulation 
newspaper,  was  freed  July  8  after  being 
kidnapped  five  days  ago.  Jawdeh,  who 
suffered  a  bullet  wound  in  the  shoulder, 
said  his  abductors  “kept  questioning  me 
about  why  I  was  writing  on  the  need  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Palestinian  prob¬ 
lem.  They  told  me  my  articles  were  pro- 
American.” 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ASTROLOGY 

FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

DIFFERENT,  OCCULT,  stimulating, 
and  thought  provoking  astrology  col¬ 
umn:  social  and  national  predictions; 
why  astrology  works;  questions  an¬ 
swered.  Eridani  Foundation,  R.R.  1, 
Box  11,  Captain  Cook,  Hawaii  96704. 

INFORMATIVE  NEW  SERIES  covers 
life  and  health  insurance,  employer  ben¬ 
efits.  Social  Security,  savings,  invest¬ 
ment  and  family  financial  planning. 
Write  JAB  Features.  Box  4,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  60301. 

BOOK  REVIEWS  ^ 

GENERAL 

BOOKVIEWS 

We  win  awards  and  readers  tool  The 
weekly  column  featuring  nearly  60 
hardcover  and  paperback  titles  each 
month.  Write  Interlude  Productions. 
Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040  today  I 

CONSERVATIVE  READERS  telaU  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free 
samples.  Box  898,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REAL  ESTATE 

“THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE*’ 
weekly  column  by  Howard  L.  Shonting, 
successful  Realtor  with  long  exiierience. 
Format:  Discussion  plus  questions  and 
answers.  Author  will  answer  questions 
from  readers  in  column  or  direct.  Con¬ 
tact:  REAL  ESTATE  RESEARC®  IN¬ 
STITUTE,  363  Willett  Avenue,  Port 
Chester,  N.Y.  10673.  (914)  987-8602. 

CARTOON 

OFFSETT  PAPEIRS  :  Funny  Outdoor 
cartoon,  in  11  states  and  Canada.  FREE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES,  P.O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 

COMPVTERS 

SPORTS 

COMPUTERS — How  computers  are  af¬ 
fecting  the  lives  of  your  readers — in 
business,  schools,  their  daily  lives. 
Twice  a  month  by  the  editors  of 
Computerworld.  For  samples  write 
Computcrworld  News  Service,  161  Com¬ 
mercial  St.,  Weymouth,  Mass.  02188. 

PRO  FOOTBALL  QUIZ 

STAY  UP  TO  DATE  and  recall  the 
past  glories  of  pro  football  with  the 
FOOTBALL  FACT  FINDER.  For  sam¬ 
ples.  contact  MAC  Sports  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Jim  O’Hare,  20  Meadow  Lane. 
Bristol,  R.I.  02809. 

FEATURES  WANTED 

FEATURES  WANTED  for  resale  on 
autos,  insurance,  funerals,  drugs,  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting.  Other  ideas  considered. 
Minimum  15,  maximum  52  articles. 
Write  or  phone;  Cosby  Hodges.  PR^S 
FEATURES,  1719  Dodson  Ave.,  Fort 
Smith.  Ark.  72901.  (501)  788-2683. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

TRUDY  ENGEL  IN  WASHINGTON. 

D.C.  Gossipy,  human  interest  style. 
Weekly.  Liberty  News  Service,  1900  E. 
Jefferson,  Detroit,  Mich.  48207. 

THE 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 
IS  COMING! 

IN  THE 

JULY  27  ISSUE  OF 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

It’s  an  issue  publishers  will  keep  and  refer  to  all  year 
long  when  looking  for  new  material.  Use  this  special 
order  form  to  place  a  classified  ad  in  our  Features 
Available  Section — and  have  your  personal  representa¬ 
tive  to  publishers  all  over  the  world! 

DEAR  E&P: 

Attached  is  my  Features  Available  ad. 

Run  it _ times  starting  in  the _ 

issue.  The  classification  it  should  appear  under  is 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

OTHER 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

tPayaMo  wHk  erdorj 

IKomHtaneo  should  aeeompany  copy 

4-WNks 

uolots  credit  has  boon  established). 

3-wtcks 

4-wMks _ 

2-wMks 

3-wetks  ... 

1-wMk 

2-wKks  . . . 

l-week  . . . 

Count  5  Oftnit  words  per  lino  or  38  chonctors  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50d  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

CtassMod  Contract  Roto*  AvoNablo  On  Requost 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tunsdoy,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Tlmo 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  ate  valid  for  1  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


s  Name. 


Address 
City _ 


.State . 


-Zip. 


Phone 


I  Authorized  by 


Claaalflcatlon 


m  Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 


Please  ieiiicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  editor  S  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS/MAGAZINES 


SOLAR  ENERGY  MISINFORMATION 
is  so  great  even  in  the  media  that  we’d 
like,  strictly  as  a  public  service  and 
the  protection  of  our  industry,  to  bring 
you  up-to-date  on  what’s  been  happen¬ 
ing  in  this  burgeoning  field.  We  are 
willing  to  do  this  by  sending  you  the 
latest  12  fact-filled  back  issues  of 
SOLAR  ENERGY  DIGEST  (worth 
$27.50)  for  only  $10  to  help  cover  our 
costs.  Write  on  your  letterhead  to 
SOLAR  ENERGY  DIGEST.  P.O.  Box 
17776.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92117. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Let  us  survey  your  operation.  Reason¬ 
able;  substantial  returns.  What’s  your 
problem?  Associated  Media  Ck>n- 
sultants,  P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown, 
S.C.  29440. 


HAVE  YOU  AN  IDEA 
FOR  A  NEW 
MAGAZINE? 


Special  issue  of  FOLIO:  the  magazine 
for  magazine  management  on  "Starting 
New  Magazines’’  covers  important  as¬ 
pects — how  to  obtain  feed  money,  fi¬ 
nancing,  building  circulation,  direct 
mail  testing,  first  issue  advertising 
sales,  pitfalls,  etc.  $6  for  special  issue ; 
$15  for  6-issue  annual  subscription 
(U.S.).  Dept.  S-7.  FOLIO  Magazine. 
P.O.  Box  696,  New  Canaan,  Ck>nn. 
06840. 


INVESTORS  FOR  NETW  MAGAZINE 
TOP  QUALITY  major  West  Coast 
magazine  under  production.  Limited 
number  of  investors  and  working  in¬ 
vestors.  Box  98901,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98188. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.,  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 


(IF*  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  “Norton 
Office",  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office”,  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  ()ffice  (9137 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papera  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchaao  of  a  property, 
you  ihould  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (818)  733-8053  nighU;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
83516.  No  obligation,  of  eourae. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Thia 
Is  why  we  Insist  on  personal  contact 
soiling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77006 
Pb  (718)  664-9414 


Daily 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  ft  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMEaVTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Nawsiiaper  Service  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
<2428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  82401. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOaATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
6464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0898 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2284  E.  Romnoya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  82808 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  3000  paid  weekly.  Gross 
8192,000,  net  870,000  this  year.  $225,000. 
29%  down.  Want  largest  down  pay¬ 
ment  possible,  will  adjust  price  for 
right  deal.  Box  965.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2026  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Ck>lo.  80401 
(803)  279-6846 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  weekly.  $20,000 
down,  offset,  isolated  but  near  term 

f growth  appears  very  substantial,  owner 
II.  hurry.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2284  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806. 


100  SHARES  STAUFFER  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS— 84500.  BOX  1089.  EDITOR  ft 
PUBLISHER. 


NEW  ENGLAND  weekly  group— 4 
newspapers  (2  in  Vermont,  2  in  New 
Hampshire)  and  1  shopper.  New  mod¬ 
ern  fully  equipped  central  offset  plant, 
including  4  unit  Goss  Ck>mmunity  press. 
1973  gross  $302,000.  Excellent  facilities 
in  good  growth  area.  Please  state  fi¬ 
nancial  qualifications.  Box  1090,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TWO  SOUTHWESTERN  suburban  off¬ 
set  weeklies,  each  has  large  shopping 
mall.  One  serves  suburban  city  of  over 
50,000.  840,000  down  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  to  convert  to  full  coverage 
from  paid  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  top  suburban  publisher.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Nawspai>er  Broker.  2234*  B. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  year  round 
seashore  weekly.  2nd  class.  50%  in¬ 
terest  for  $5000.  Ideal  for  man/ wife 
team.  Box  1021,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ZONE  1  SHOPPING  GUIDE  for  sale 
in  thriving  retail  market.  Will  gross 
$125-140M  this  year  and  8I80-200M  in 
1975.  Will  not  owner  830-40M  in  1974, 
Future  limited  by  owner’s  ambition. 
Interviews  granted  only  to  those  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  financially  qualified  to 
handle  $55M  firm  purchase  price.  Box 
1104,  Editor  ft  ^blisher. 

WE’VE  GONE  INTO  THE 
HARDWARE  BUSINESSI 

I  And  the  softwarn  bn$ln0$$  too!! 
We've  added  two  new  clauifications  to 
our  Machinery  $  Supplies  Section — 
Computer  Hardware  and  Computer 
Software. 

Hera's  how  our  two  new  classifications 
can  be  of  utmost  importance  and  benefit 
to  you: 

IF  YOU'RE  A  NEWSPAPER  ready  to  move 
into  more  sophisticated  computer  tech¬ 
nology,  we  can  halp  you  gat  top  dollar 
for  the  computers  you're  currently  using. 

IF  YOU'RE  A  MANUFACTURER  of 
computer  hardware  or  a  software  house, 
we  can  halp  you  move  your  trade-ins 
out  of  your  inventory  and  Into  a  world¬ 
wide  market  place. 

No  matter  what  modal  of  computer  you 
have  for  sale,  somebody  out  there  needs 
it  and  wants  it.  And  with  a  world-wide 
readership  in  the  newspaper  field,  we're 
the  logical  choice  to  ferret  them  out 
for  you.  If  wo  could  help  an  American 
firm  finalize  a  $1,000,000  press  deal  in 
Ireland,  wa  know  we  can  help  you! 

Give  us  e  try.  What  have  you  got  to 
lose?  We’ll  help  you  sell  your  computers 
or  software  programs  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  the  vary  highest  profiti 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

FregramoMd  for  seHtaff 
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ANNOUNCERIENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


YOUNG  HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM, 
long  on  .talent,  short  of  cash,  seek 
chance  to  manage  weekly.  Prefer  Zones 
1,  7.  8  and  9.  Box  1019,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TEXAS  is  my  home,  and  it's  where  I’d 
like  to  be.  ^itor  with  business  sense 
wants  to  buy  part  or  ail  of  healthy 
Texas  weekly.  Box  1027,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLXiAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newamedla 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  80206. 

LIST  YOUR  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
with  former  publisher  who's  gone  the 
route.  Confidential  negotiations  to  find 
right  buyer  at  your  price. 

MARTIN  E.  WEISS  ASSOC. 
Media  Consultants/ Brokers 
346  Maple  Ave.,  Westbury,  N.Y.  11590 
(516)  334-4545 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED)  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  largo  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (206)  646-3356 

WANT  TO  BUY  into  weekly  or  daily 
after  working  reasonable  time  for  pub¬ 
lisher.  Will  exchange  energy  and  dedi¬ 
cation  for  chance  to  learn  and  buy  into 
business.  I’m  experienced  in  editorial. 
Know  production,  early  308  presently 
on  metro  daily.  Box  1105,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


IDAHO  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINE— Suc¬ 
cessful  18  years,  fast-growing  recrea¬ 
tion  field.  Box  7F,  Arvada,  Colo.  80004. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


AUCTIONS 

COMPLETE  LIQUIDATION 

of  all 

Composing  and  Pressroom  Equipment  by 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

for  The  Claremont  Daily  Eagle 
Claremont,  N.H.  on 

Wednesday,  July  24  at  10:30  A.M. 
Call  or  write  Auctioneer  for  complete 
listing:  Emory  Sanders,  Auctioneer, 
Warner,  New  Hampshire  03287.  Ph : 
(603)  456-3476. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE;  2-Photon  713-5,  each  with 
8  lens  turrets,  Graphex  Film  Cassettes, 
New  TR  7000  GE  tai>e  readers,  various 
spare  parts  and  program  tapes.  Also, 
for  sale  df8303-Friden  tape  merger  (The 
perfect  answer  to  Classified  Liner  Pro¬ 
duction),  Troy  Daily  News,  224  South 
Market  St..  Troy.  Ohio  45373  (513) 
335-5634. 


PERFORATOR  AND  CONVEYOR 
Fairchild  iierforator,  type  214-1,  serial 
number  12283,  fine  condition.  3500; 
Baldwin  dMument  conveyor,  with  seven 
8-foot  sections,  six  channels,  and  one- 
HP  motor,  $2,500.  The  (Citizen-Adver¬ 
tiser,  Auburn,  New  York,  13021. 

PUNCH  BLOCKS  for  Perforated  Tape 
— Reconditioned — ^Typc8-14,  16  and  28. 
Write  for  quotation:  Brooklyn  Tool  A 
Machine  Co.  Inc.,  380  Canal  Street, 

BRUNING  PROOFER— Model  1400: 
sheet  fed.  Sizes  8,10  and  18.  Priced  for 
easy  sale.  Contact  Bob  Riley,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers.  (301)  539-7744.  ext.  382. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N,  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  A  MACHINERY 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


VIP  FOR  SALE— Mergenthaler’s  finest  GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSK  and  add  PR^S  AND  PAPER  (newsprint,  off- 
$25  590  expanded  1972  m^el  8K  ma-  units,  complete  with  folder  and  set)  along  with  complete  typeset,  me- 


$25,590  expanded  1972  model  8K  ma¬ 
chine.  up  to  48  pt,  plus  kit  of  spare 


Henderson,  Nevada.  (702)  564-1881. 


complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-25.  6  units  and  folder, 
new  1971. 

— — - -  COTTRELL  V-700,  4  units,  new  1969. 

FOR  SALE:  DIGITAL  COMPUTER  FAIRCHILD  COL()RKING  4  units. 


~  ..o  i,.u>  1^1,.  drive.  chanical,  bindery  and  mail  facilities  for 

parts!  We  soon  are  farming  out  all  GOSS  URBANITE.  6  units,  folder,  circular,  per^ical  Md  book  work 
production*  thus  you  get  bargain  by  drive  new  1970.  from  Upi)er  Midwest  iMation.  Reason- 

$m  M.  °^r  .^ntr2SUff  E^S^rf  ^^^S  URBANITE  units  for  add  on.  ^2'‘wdere.  cIllTave”  cllby.‘‘(«4“ 

»4Zb.oo  per  montn.  .£enotr  newspapers,  qqttRELL  V-16  units,  36"  width.  748-3136,  or  write  Box  6,  Ripon,  Wise. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


1 — PDP  8/L  Computer,  W/ASR-33 
1 — PA60A  Reader  Punch  Control 

1 —  PP67  Typesetting  Punch 

2 —  PR68A  Readers 
Serial  Number  1497 

3  years  old,  cost  $17,000  new. 

Will  take  best  offer. 

Contact:  Donald  Lemponen 
Production  Director,  News-Herald 
38879  Mentor  Avenue 
Willoughby,  Ohio  44094 
(216)  942-2100 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


NEWSPRINT 


folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional  oven 
and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA-LIN- 
COLN  seeks  faculty  member  for  Fall 
STEREOTYPE  1974  who  can  teach  variety  of  profes- 

— - - - - - -  sional  writing,  editing  courses.  Oppor- 

QUALITY  SrroEOTYPE  reproduction 


ACADEMIC 


Moore,  3444  Country  Club.  Medina. 
ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp  G*!'® 


A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6526. 


demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack  least  MA  or  MS  and  solid  print  media 
Moore,  3444  Country  Club.  Medina,  experience  necessary.  Min^lty  and 
ohin  ii9ts  women  applicants  encouraged.  Equal 

'  Opportunity  Eknployer.  Write:  Director. 


FOR  SALE 

ALL  EXCEXiLENT  CONDITION 
STA-HI  Premier  rotary  shaver. 

Serial  No.  1018S7403-HI  $1000. 


NFFD  TO  STA-HI  Premier  rotary  shave 

»T  i_  ivi_i_L/  I  Serial  No.  101857403-HI 

PURCHASE  NEWSPRINT  NOiLAN  Supercaster  type  full 

page,  serial  No.  16599-AB 

Please  contact  Syd  Simon,  - -  .... 

(215)  724-6505. 


School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Neb.  68608, 


DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSOR 

R  HOE  table  saw.  serial  No.  Qp  JOURNALISM 

The  Marshall  University  Department 
of  Journalism  is  seeking  a  full-time 
MT.  3.  23  A  cutoff  3000.  faculty  member  for  this  newly  created 

GOSS  FLAT  ROUTERS:  position,  made  possible  through  a  grant 

1  Model  No.  68-F,  Serial  No.  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 

137  150.  Foundation.  'Teaching  duties  would  be 

2  Model  No.  68-C,  Serial  No.  editorial  sequence  with 

]00  150.  some  release  time  for  conducting  spe- 

/-<  I,  r>  I.  iir  T>  L  •  A  a’  cial  seminars  for  area  and  regional 

Call  Robert  Wynn.  Purchasing  Agent  newspersons.  A  Bachelors  degree  and  at 

T  D  .  i>_°j  .A-  »A  .  _  least  10  years  of  distinguished  print 

Larry  Barr,  Pr^urtion  Manager  media  experience  required.  Salary 

_ (Z19)  743-0111 _  range:  $19-23,000.  Equal  Opportunity 

c<ati:<oau-  j  _a  Employer.  Send  resume  to :  Deryl  R. 

bOR  SALE:  St^Hi  vacuum  dry  mat  Learning,  Journalism  Dept.,  Marshall 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tei»s  at  our  master  formers;  Premier  rotary  shaver ;  Univ.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701  by 

same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  Sta-Hi  Multi-Plex  routers;  Lake  Erie  July  20 

colors.  Top  quality.  1000-ton  heavy  duty  Directomat  matrix  _ 

Call  or  write:  molding  press:  Ste-Hi  Auto  Vac  mat  WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

PORTAGF  (2161  929  4455  predryer.  Mo^rch  II  nriatrix  rolling  jeekinjj  a  newsroom  orient^  assist- 

Box  5500  Akion  Ohto  44313  machines;  Wood  special  tension  auto-  general  manager  for  student  pub- 

A.  Ghio  44313  plate  machines  (1  automatic,  1  man-  n„t:“  ,  to  assist  in  advisinir  a  four- 


PHOTO/ PHOTOENGRAVING 


CURTIS  COLOR  ANALYST  for  eval¬ 
uating  positive  black  and  white  prints 
of  red.  yellow,  blue  film  separations  for 
three  color  process  work.  Call  or  write 
S.A.  Lamb,  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.  53201.  (414)  224-2201. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 
PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 
New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


I  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  3350,  Honolulu,  Hs' 
SACRIFICE  1  ATF  WEBENDORFER  waii  96801.  Ph:  (808)  536-7222. 
web  offset  press.  Two  units — 35"  wide 
newspaper  folder  22%.  Two  rollstands  ' 

(stacked).  Motor  controls  drive.  Press 
complete  with  plate  jog,  $12,000.00 
Massachusetts. 

UPECO,  Inc. 

(201)  438-3744 


macnines  ti  auioinatic,  1.  man-  Ucations  to  assist  in  advising  a  four- 
ual) :  Nolan  remelting  Put.  All  machin-  times  per  week  newspaper  and  large 
ery  in  g(^  condition.  Also  available  yearbook.  Responsibilities  would  require 
for  sale:  Ball  automatic  pollution  con-  profeggional  education,  training  and  ex- 
trol  system,  new.  ConUct  Henry  N.  per.ence  in  all  areas  of  news-editorial 
Lukela  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency  ^oom  operation,  including  both  basic 
L?®'-’  applied  press  phot<iraphy.  This  is 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  NEED  TO  ,  . . . 

Dl  IDf^UI  ACC  MC\A/CDDIMT  vert.  General  Manager,  Student  Publi- 
rUKV^MAot  INtWOrKIINI  cations,  P.  O.  Box  2008  C.S.,  Pullman, 


a  permanent  position  on  a  10-month 
basis  with  facuity  status  (without  aca¬ 
demic  rank)  and  not  under  (or  in) 
the  WSU  (Communications  Department. 
A  Master's  Degree  is  desirable.  Posi¬ 
tion  to  start  September  1,  1974.  WSU 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Contact:  W.  D.  Cal- 


U  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FULL 
SPEED  CLINE  REEL  TENSION 
PASTERS  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE.  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  CONTACT  RODERT 
BOWES,  PRODUCTION  DI¬ 
RECTOR,  CHARLESTON 
NEWSPAPERS,  CHARLES¬ 
TON,  W.  VA.  CALL  COLLECT. 
[3M1  348-5118. 


TWO  EXCELLENT 
NEWS  KING  BUYS 
4  units  and  Color  King  Folder 
— Blast  Coast — 

(Cood  condition — Priced  to  sell 
3  units  and  News  King  Folder 
— Southwest — 

Reconditioned — Owned  by  Arizona  bank 
Exclusive  by  Inland 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  (CORP. 


Please  contact  Syd  Simon, 
(215)  724-6505. 


WANTED:  Used  AM  752S  recondi¬ 
tioned  phototypesetters;  new  or  used 
pair  "mini-setters.”  3  used  Friden 
Justowriters  (mode)  JU  or  similar). 
Intraspan  Inc.,  (212)  867-2888. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^^DlfoRIAlTsERVICES' 


EDITING,  PROOFREADING  done  ex- 


Wash.  99163.  Phone  (609)  335-4573. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  GROUP 
NEWSPAPER  EXEXrUTIVE 
I  am  still  looking  for  just  the  right 
person  to  run  a  growing  group  of  daily 
newspapers.  Credentials  must  include 
full  newspaper  management  experience 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  advertising  and 
circulation  sales  and  expense  controls. 
If  you  are  in  management  with  a  daily 
or  a  newspaper  group  and  feel  caught 
in  the  traffic  on  the  way  up.  or  now 


105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  6487  Columbus,  2  hours  from  Indianapolis. 


pertly,  quickly  by  professional  editor,  feel  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  grow- 
All  types  of  work  accepted,  including  ing  group  of  dailies,  call  me.  Dr.  Barry 
manuscripts,  toeses,  corporate  journals.  Nathanson,  at  (212)  736-3063.  All  con- 
Box  1062,  Editor  &  Publisher.  tacts  and  information  will  be  held  in 

complete  confidence. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  ‘dSt^’^ai^r  wlS 

'  radio  station  and  separate  offset  print- 
PREISS  TIME  AVAILABLE  for  broad  ing  departoent.  Present  controller  re- 
sheet  tabloids  on  newsprint  in  West  tiring.  Administer  all  accounting  and 
Central  Ohio.  ^  hour  from  Dayton,  1  business  office  functions.  Strong  ac- 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  1V4  hours  from  counting,  tax  and  financial  background 


Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 


Send  resume  and  salary  re- 


(913)  492-9050 


Troy  Daily  News.  Roger  W.  Stilell,  224  quirements  to  Box  978,  Editor 


Telex  42362  I  Market  St.,  Troy,  Ohio  (613)  335-5634.  |  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  July  13,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRODUCTION  ADMINISTRATOR  for 
growins,  medium  size,  independent 
daily  newspaper.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  1046,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GROWING  COLLEGE/ community  daily 
needs  business  manager  with  ability 
in  finance,  accounting  and  business 
administration.  Young  alternative  pa¬ 
per.  PMition  open  to  women,  men, 
minorities.  S600/month.  Send  resume  to 
Search  Committee.  P.  O.  Box  1719, 
Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

with  advertising  and  administrative 
exiwrlenoe  for  16,000  Zone  2  daily. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1099,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PlTBLISHBni  for  established  weekly  in 
developing  town  of  4500  in  attractive 
Zone  3  area.  Consider  sale.  Box  1078, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
If  you  are  comfortable  with  all  of  the 
management  functions  of  a  daily  pai>er 
including  sales,  business  office,  Vitoria! 
direction  and  circulation,  we  might 
have  just  the  spot  for  you  to  move 
ahead  as  fast  as  your  ability  can  take 
you.  The  opportunity  will  match  your 
ambition.  &nd  background  and  objec¬ 
tives  to  Box  lOiSl,  liditor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  6000  circu¬ 
lation  daily,  county  seat.  Zone  2.  Open¬ 
ing  available  due  to  death  of  prior 
manager.  Must  have  sufficient  past  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  management  in  ail 
departments  with  particular  emphasis 
in  sales  and  printing  technology.  Quali¬ 
fied  person  will  serve  as  administrator 
of  long-established  staff  and  will 
eligible  for  several  remunerative  bene¬ 
fits  in  addition  to  substantial  salary. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1074,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  6,000  offset  daily  with 
outstanding  potential.  Good  salary, 
bonus  arrangement.  Applicant  must  be 
aggressive,  able,  efficient,  personable, 
interested  in  community  involvement, 
understand  and  appreciate  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Area  6.  Box  1041,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  a  19,000  daily  with  28,000 
weekly.  New  offset  plant.  Zone  2.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  circulation  work : 
promotion,  motor  routes,  carrier  de¬ 
livery,  etc.  Can  advance.  Full  company 
benefits.  Write  letter  with  full  resume 
to  Box  1020,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


aRCULATION  SELF-STARTER  need¬ 
ed  now  in  one  of  the  Midwest’s  fastest 
growing  cities.  Super  opportunity  with 
semi-weekly  that  should  soon  convert  to 
daily.  Area  6.  Send  resume,  state  goals 
and  salary  expected.  Box  1082,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


CTRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  llOM 
ABC  weekly  2nd  class  sportsmen’s 
newspaper  needs  profit/ipowth  oriented 
individual.  Zone  9  location.  Must  have 
experience  in  sales  analysis,  ABC  re¬ 
porting,  EDP,  direct  mail  and  scripto- 
matic  equipment.  Take  over  smooth 
running  department.  Box  1088,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIEH)  MANAGER 
Agrgressive  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  wanted  for  expanding  6  day  news¬ 
paper.  Zone  2  in  rapidly  growing 
county.  Must  be  promcAion  oriented, 
good  administrator  and  ready  to  take 
complete  charge.  Box  1061,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Take-charge  person  needed  to  supervise 
department,  motivate  staff,  increase 
volume.  Going  offset  with  87,000  cir¬ 
culation.  we’re  No.  1  in  afternoon  field. 
Great  staff,  good  facilities,  excellent 
opportunity  for  promotion.  Pay,  bene¬ 
fits,  working  conditions  superior.  Mail 
application  to  Publisher,  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  Moline,  III.  61265. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  small 
Southern  offset  daily,  6-man  depart¬ 
ment.  Top  money  for  proven  adminis¬ 
trator  and  producer.  Write  Box  1068, 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  giving  full  details. 


COMPUTER  SPECIALIST 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  needed  by 
Midwestern  newspaper  located  in  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  We  need  a  self  starter  who 
is  capable  of  providing  the  finest  in 
sales  and  service.  Excellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  group  of  newspapers. 
Send  complete  resume  and  letter  of 
your  past  achievements  and  goals.  Box 
895.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Norwalk  Reflector  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  District  Manager, 
who  has  been  involved  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  and  is  ready  to  become  a 
circulation  manager.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  all  areas — sales,  promotion  and 
an  80-Carrier  group.  Our  circulation  is 
now  over  8,000  and  growing  steadily. 
We  offer  excellent  salary  and  incentive 
plan  and  the  opportunity  to  advance 
in  a  4-newspaper  group.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Jim  Londot,  Publisher,  Nor¬ 
walk  Reflector.  61  E.  Monroe  St.,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio  44857. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  newspaper 
chain,  9  publications  located  in  Zone  2, 
wants  an  experienced  take-charge  cir¬ 
culation  manager  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  stating  past  experience 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  601, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIROULA’nON  MANAGER  for  a 
weekly  saturation  delivered  newspaper 
40  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  60,- 
000  current  distribution  with  plans  to 
expand  in  the  near  future.  Applicant 
must  be  capable  of  taking  full  charge 
of  the  distribution.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  supervisor  or  district  man¬ 
ager  who  wants  to  move  up.  Send 
complete  resume  and  letter  of  your 
past  achievements  and  groals,  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1091,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


NEW  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
needs  advertising  salesman  good 
enough  to  become  advertising  manager. 
Send  brief  resume  indicating  availabil¬ 
ity  and  salary  requirements  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  The  Town  Journal.  P.O.  Box 
336,  Saddle  River.  N.J.  07468. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTA’nVB— 
We  have  a  position  available  within  our 
group  of  daily  offset  newspapers  In 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  If  you  are 
a  proven  linage  producer  and  want  to 
get  ahead  with  a  progressive  newspa¬ 
per  group,  give  me  a  call.  D.  L. 
Guinea,  (412)  268-7000. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Next  winter  in  Florida? 

.  .  .  and  every  other  by  locating  to  the 
land  of  year  ’round  springtime. 

Join  Florida’s  best  newspapers,  where 
ambitious  expansion  plans  are  under¬ 
way  to  meet  the  growth  challenge  of 
the  Sun  Coast. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative.  well  versed  in  retail  dis¬ 
play,  with  a  track  record  of  gener¬ 
ating  ideas  in  selling  to  major  ac¬ 
counts,  then  this  is  your  opportunity 
to  join  an  enthusiastic,  professional 
sales  team,  offering  toi>-notch  adver¬ 
tising  to  Florida’s  West  Coast  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

In  addition  to  a  good  base  salary, 
you’ll  set  your  own  pace  with  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  incentive  plans 
in  the  industry,  plus  partake  of  "ex¬ 
tras”  such  as  company  paid  profit 
sharing,  pension  plan,  life  insurance, 
health  Insurance,  liberal  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  regular  and  floating  holidays, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  bonus,  Christ¬ 
mas  dividend,  credit  union,  and  many 
more,  not  to  mention  the  enjoyment 
of  life  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico’s  sunny 
shores. 

Ready  for  the  challenge?  Write  to  us, 
describing  yourself  and  experience: 
Employment  Office,  Times  Publishing 
Co..  P.  O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg, 
Ra.  33731. 

ST  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
EVENING  INDEPENDENT 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE,  enthusiastic, 
shirt-sleeve  ad  salesman  with  proven 
track  record.  Strong  in  promotion, 
ideas,  layouts  and  sales.  Arizona  week¬ 
ly.  Write  fully.  Box  1065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Immediate  opening 
for  experienced  sports  editor  for  10,600 
circulation,  6-day  afternoon  newspaper 
in  sports-crazed  Georgia  town.  Will  be 
heading  award-winning  department. 
Write  Randolph  Murray,  TTie  Daily 
Sun,  Warner  Robbins,  Ga.  31098  or 
call  (912)  923-6432. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

’THE  OHARLO’TTE  OBSERVER  has 
opening  for  business/ financial  writer 
to  specialize  in  coverage  of  Southern 
textile  industry.  Oi®ortunities  also  for 
general  economic  coverage  of  growing 
Carolinaa’  financial  and  corporate  m«- 
kets.  Experience  in  businesa/financial 
reporting  desirable,  but  not  essential. 
Send  clips,  resume  and  letter  to  Roy 
Covington,  Box  2138,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28233. 


FOODS  EDITOR 

FOR  BEHER  HOMES  &  GARDENS 

Here’s  an  opportunity  for  a  crea¬ 
tive,  energetic  person  in  the  foods 
editorial  department  of  BETTER 
HOMES  AND  GARDENS  Magazine. 
This  is  a  senior  editor’s  position, 
offering  an  attractive  salary  and 
involving  some  travel  from  our  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  headquarters. 

The  work  includes  story  develop¬ 
ment,  writing  and  editing  foods 
copy  and  recipes,  and  planning 
and  supervising  photograpny. 

Three  or  more  years’  experience  in 
a  related  field  and  a  strong  foods 
background  are  requirements  for 
this  job.  A  degree  in  home  econo¬ 
mics,  and  some  writing  ability  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Please  submit  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to: 

Jean  Wellman 
Meredith  Corporation 
1716  Locust  S^et 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 
515/284-9212 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employir  M/F. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMEN  wanted 
who  have  successful  background  in 
newspaper  circulation  and  advertising. 
For  the  man  or  wcanan  who  wants  to 
be  independent  in  newspapers  and  earn 
$25,000  per  year  and  up.  Bond  required. 
Write:  Merchants  Advertising  ft  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  539,  Lewiston, 
Idaho.  83501. 


EXPE’RIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
large  Central  Florida  weekly.  $160 
guarantee  plus  commission.  Contact 
O.  B.  Brice,  News,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 


MAGAZINE  ADVER'nsiNG  SALES¬ 
PERSON  for  dummy  issue  of  future 
West  Co^t  Magazine.  Must  know  and 
sell  national  accounts  and  agencies. 
Good  future.  Resume  to  Box  98901, 
battle.  Wash.  98188. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newQ)apers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighbor 
Newspai>ers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 

SALESMAN  for  small  Northern  Ohio 
daily.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Gary  Hirt.  Bellevue  Gazette, 
Bellevue,  Ohio  44811. 

HOT  SHOT  AD  PERSON  with  $6000. 
to  share  mananment,  ownership  of  new 
lake  country  New  Jersey  weekly.  Box 
,  1077,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EJDITOR-PUBLISHER  WANTED :  Per¬ 
son  who  can  publish  and  make  pay  a 
weekly  paper  in  a  town  of  over  60 
thousand  can  name  his  own  salary. 
Write  Publishers,  1112  Charleston  Na¬ 
tional  Plaza,  Charleston,  W,  Va. 


COLLEGE  TOWN  OFFSET  ’TRI- 
WEEiKLY  with  plans  to  go  daily  needs 
sports  editor.  Salary  and  fringes  com- 
I)etitive.  Ehcperience  a  must.  Write : 
Bob  Rummel,  Managing  editor.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Marshall,  Minn.  66258. 

KEY  POSITION  ON 
FLORIDA  AM 

Assist  in  directing  local  news  staff. 
Must  be  good  leader  and  have  report¬ 
ing,  editing  and  layout  background. 
Elxcellent  salary  and  fringe  program. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1103,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWS  E3DITOR— The  El  Dorado.  Kan¬ 
sas,  Times  needs  a  manager  for  its  de¬ 
partment  to  ramrod  local  coverage  and 
to  handle  the  wire.  Our  six-day  news¬ 
paper  has  a  widely  respected  ^itorial 
page  and  local  reporting.  You  will  have 
full  authority  and  will  be  responsible 
for  being  a  good  manager,  in  all  re¬ 
gards.  Send  your  qualifications  and 
ideas  to  W.  G.  Sheldon,  Business  Mgr. 


INVESTIGA'nVE  REPORTER 
Maybe  you  never  thought  about  work¬ 
ing  in  TV  news.  You  probably  never 
thought  of  working  in  TV  news  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  But  we  have  an 
offer  we  think  might  interest  you.  We 
need  an  experienced  investigative  re¬ 
porter.  If  you’re  an  investigative  re¬ 
porter  who’d  like  to  work  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  station  with  a  national  repu¬ 
tation.  call  or  write  Tom  Dorsey, 
WHAS-TV,  Box  1084,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Phone  (502)  582-7362. 

EQUAL  OPPOR’TUNITY  EMPLOYER 
MALE/FEMALE 

REWRITE  on  Great  Lakes  daily  and 
Sunday.  Minimum  $18,000.  Rewrite  or 
beat  experience  preferr^.  Need  5  years 
on  metro  daily.  Employer  references 
will  be  checked.  Box  1098,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  Ohio’s  best 
sports  section  (voted  by  AP  for  1978). 
Prep,  college,  pro  coverage.  Prefer  at 
least  1  year  reporting  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  86,000  PM  and  Sunday  in 

f  renter  Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

ob  must  be  filled  by  August  15.  Con¬ 
tact  Sports  Elditor  Jerry  Rombach, 
(216)  328-3321  between  10AM  and  1PM 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 


E6P  CtassMsd^— 

At  aWtcfIva  In 
Me  newspaper  cemmenlfy 
as  year  newspaper's  c.'astMeds 
are  la  year  cemnianlfyl 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ARE  YOU  AN  EXPERIENCED  re-  JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Com 
porter-photo^apher  who  would  like  to  Headliner.  Central  Cftlifornia.  Publiih 
live  in  a  bMutiful  hiatorical  area?  If  5  afternoons  and  2  mornings.  Good 
so.  the  opportunity  could  be  yours,  opportunity  for  qualified  person  seekine 
Contact  Editor,  The  Sun  Journal,  New  sidvancement.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


JCPenney 


Bern,  N.C.  28560. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  published  in  Washington  by  ma¬ 
jor  national  association.  Must  be  good 
reporter  with  desk  experience.  Box 
1094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  30.000-circulation 
daily.  Zone  4.  We  need  a  pro  who  is 
mature,  has  heavy  experience  in  editing 
and  makeup,  and  can  get  the  best 
from  a  young,  aggressive  staff.  Details, 
salary  needs  first  letter.  Box  1080,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  : 
FINANCIAL  NEWSPAPER  : 

Respected  financial  newspa- ; 
per  needs  top  executive ; 
editor  to  lead  new,  expanded  ; 
staff.  Opportunity  for  mature,  ; 
hard  working  individual  with  ; 
established  reputation.  New ; 
York  City.  ; 

Box  1063,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


OVERSEAS  STRINGER  wanted  for 
leading  energy  newsweekly.  Must  be 
sophisticated  in  i>oIicy  and  technology 
development  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  perspective.  Write  WEEKLY 
ENERGY  REPORT,  1239  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  rural 
Arizona  weekly.  Must  be  photo  orient¬ 
ed,  able  to  produce  heavy  volume  of 
news  and  features,  cover  all  types  of 
community  news,  edit  crisply,  direct 
small  stafi.  Include  resume,  clips,  ref¬ 
erences.  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Verde  Independent.  Box  517, 
Cottonwood,  Ariz,  86326. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
clreulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Maas.  01608 

WE'RE  LOOKING  for  the  right  man 
or  woman  to  take  charge  and  run  our 
sports  department.  First  qualification 
is  ability  to  organize  and  motivate  a 
bright  young  staff.  Must  stay  in  touch 
with  coaches  and  teams  in  multi-county 
area,  be  good  at  writing  and  strong  on 
layout.  Goal  of  sports  department,  as 
of  rest  of  newspaper  is  excellence. 
We're  a  35,000  daily  in  Zone  3.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1093.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR— Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  replace  a  heavy-hitter  who 
retir^.  Minimum  on  nights  $20,280. 
Experience  minimum :  5  years  on  a 
daily  in  medium  to  major  market, 
major  political,  governmental,  investi¬ 
gative  preferred.  Prize-winners  get 
first  look.  Will  check  previous  em¬ 
ployer  references.  Box  1096,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  free¬ 
lance  news  correspondents  in  various 
areas  of  United  States  for  news  cov¬ 
erage,  feature  articles,  photos.  Box 
1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  (combina¬ 
tion  man  preferred)  for  8  unit  Head¬ 
liner.  Air  conditioned  plant.  A  6-day 
publication.  5-PM  editions,  1-AM — no 
Sundays.  36)4  hour  days,  good  scale 
and  fringes.  Please  write  or  call  Ken 
Maloney,  Pressroom  Foreman,  or  Joe 
Muldowney,  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
at  The  News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.. 
Waukesran,  III.  60085.  (312)  689-7004. 


Write  Box  983,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  with  Goss 
Metro  experience.  (Combination  press/ 
plate  operation.  Applicants  must  be 
able  to  direct  work  in  a  union  environ¬ 
ment.  Located  in  Area  5  outside  of 
busy  metropolitan  area.  Box  1038. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight 
Newspaper,  has  a  career  position  open 
for  an  offset  newspaper  pressroom  fore¬ 
man.  Individual  selected  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  continuing  and  improving  un¬ 
usually  high  standards  of  quality.  Our 
foreman  must  be  able  to  provide  solid 
leadership,  manage  complete  pressroom 
operation  which  includes  some  com¬ 
mercial  printing,  and  keep  costs  to  a 
minimum  without  sacrifice  in  quality. 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat's  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily  i 
increasing.  Present  10-unit  Urbanite 
press  is  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  6- 
unit  Metro. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  future 
in  a  dynamic  growing  organization, 
located  in  beautiful  friendly  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in  line 
with  the  position  open,  and  feel  you 
arc  capable  6f  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 
An  Equal  Opi>ortunity  Employer. 

QUALIFIED  PRESSMAN  /  CAMERA¬ 
MAN  for  Goss  Urbanite  operation. 
Morning  30,000  Wyoming  daily.  Need 
ambitious  willing  individual  who  wants 
to  be  assistant  foreman.  Call  (307) 
237-8451,  Mr.  Howard,  or  write  Box  80, 
Casper,  Wyo.  82601. 


PRODUCTION 

LINOFILM  MAINTENANCE  MAN  for 
newspaper  and  commercial  plant  lo¬ 
cated  in  beautiful  Northwest.  New 
printing  facilities  under  construction. 
Excellent  benefit  program.  Salary  open. 
Contact  Timm  Johnson,  Clarke  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  2027  N.  W.  Overton.  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg.  97209,  (503)  226-6201. 

PRODUcrrioN  administrator  for 

growing,  medium  size,  independent 
daily  newspaper.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1047,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ELiXTRONICS  MAINTENANCE 
TECHNICIAN.  ITU  Shop.  Zone  2. 
State  Salary  required.  Box  1015.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

^^^yUBLIC^ELATIONS 


COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 
OFFICER 

Los  Anqdes  County  Department  of 
Adoptions  Is  intererted  in  employing 
a  qualified  person  to  administar 
a  comprehensive  public  relations 
program.  Requires  a  4-year  degree 
and  5  years  responsible  experience 
In  the  promotional  recruitment  of 
homes  for  children  for  a  child 
welfare  agency.  Responsible  public 
contact  experience  in  either  public 
or  community  relations  Including  the 
writing  and  placing  of  news  and 
feature  articles  for  various  com¬ 
munications  media  and  speaking 
before  the  public  in  the  promotion 
of  public  service  programs  may  be 
substituted  on  a  year-for-year  basis 
for  the  required  experience.  One 
additional  year  of  the  required 
experience  will  be  accepted  for  each 
year  of  collage  required.  Salary  range 
is  $l343-$li73  and  all  Civil  Service 
benefits.  Submit  resumes  to  Lynn 
Adams,  222  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Room 
4VS,  Los  Angelas,  Calif.  90012. 


Public 

Relations 

Corporate  Information  Specialist 

The  JCPenney  Company  has  an  opening  for  an  individual  on  its 
public  relations  staff  as  a  corporate  information  specialist.  This 
position  is  based  in  Penney’s  Corporate  Headquarters,  located  in 
New  York  City. 

Qualified  applicants  must  have  an  undergraduate  degree,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  English  and/or  Journalism.  Masters  Degree  is  helpful,  but 
not  necessary.  Individual  must  also  have  4  to  7  years  experience 
either  in  corporate  public  relations  and/or  newspaper  work  and 
must  have  demonstrated  a  strong  creative  ability  in  writing  cor¬ 
porate,  financial  and  stockholder  materials  for  news  releases. 

We  offer  excellent  salary  and  company  benefits.  Please  forward 
your  resume  with  salary  history,  in  confidence  to: 

JCPenney 


JCPenney  Company,  Inc. 

Executive  Search  Dept.  C-24 
1301  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
An  Equal  Opporfunity  Employer  M/F 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

AddroM  yonr  reply  t«  the  box  number 
(ieen  In  the  od,  c/e  Editor  A  Publiiber, 
BSO  Third  Aeenne*  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Pleoeo  bo  oelcctiee  in  the  number  of  dipt 
fubmitted  in  reeponm  to  an  od.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manila  eneelepe. 

Editor  0  Publisher  it  not  retpontible  for 
the  return  of  any  material  tubmitted  to 
iU  adeertiaen. 


SALES  PROMOTION 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


SALESMEN  for  two  companies  simul¬ 
taneously.  Two  paychecks.  Sell  features 
for  Centurion  Press  International,  and 
sell  TV  and  radio  shows  for  Andro¬ 
meda  TV  and  radio  networks.  All 
Zones.  Resumes  to  Andromeda/ Cen¬ 
turion,  Box  14456,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89114.  Confidential. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
To  Do  Business  in  the 
E  &  P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 
Place  your  Classified  Ad  in 
Our  Special  July  27th  Issue 
Call  (212)  PL  2-7050  Today! 


SALES  PROMOTION 


Product  and  Sales  Manager 
for  Publications 
Read  by  Outdoor  People 

When  outdoor  people  stay  indoors  they  read 
our  books.  We’re  looking  for  the  kind  of  person 
who  can  make  good  sellers  best  sellers.  Make 
two  sales  bicxim  where  only  one  bIcxDmed  be¬ 
fore.  Somebody  with  promotional  savvy,  who 
knows  business,  who  shuns  selling  cliches,  who 
looks  for  and  finds  fresh  merchandising  ap¬ 
proaches.  Somebody  who  can  take  a  go<)d 
sales  force  and  make  it  a  great  sales  force. 
We  expect  a  lot.  But  with  a  fast  selling  line 
like  this  we  can  afford  to.  Interested?  Then 
reply  to 

Box  1100,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  (MBA) 
seeks  position  as  General  Manager  with 
medium  size  weekly  or  daily  in  Zones 
7  or  8.  Heavy  experience  in  all  phases- 
light  editorial.  Profit  and  results  orient¬ 
ed.  Box  990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


32-YEAR  OLD  PROFESSIONAL  with 
10  years  proven  record  in  plant  design 
and  implementation,  including  equip¬ 
ment  evaluation,  systems  des'gn  and 
computer  applications  in  the  newspai>er 
industry.  Experienced  In  forming  a 
winning  team  to  get  things  done.  Have 
both  letterpress  and  offset  exi>erience. 
Qualified  for  a  position  in  Pi^uction 
Management  or  Operations  Manage¬ 
ment.  Box  1056.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FORMER  REPORTER  wants  to  learn 
newspaper  management.  Management 
exposure  more  vital  than  pay.  BAJ,  25, 
vet.  Box  1086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


28  YEARS  DAILY  EXPERIENCE  as 
general,  circulation,  advertising  and 
promotion  manager.  Strong  on  admin¬ 
istration.  cost  conscious,  civic  minded. 
Relocate.  Box  1066,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


RESPECTED.  SUGCESSFUL.  mature 
editor-publisher-manager  available  for 
challenging  spot  on  daily  or  good  week¬ 
ly.  Box  1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CAREER  MINDED,  wants  to  step  up 
to  circulation  manager  with  newspaper 
having  20,000  to  40,000  circulation.  15 
years  experience  as  district  manager, 
supervisor,  promotion  manager,  and 
dealer  wholesaler.  Age  36,  single.  Zone 
9  or  7.  Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  in  all  phases  of  news- 
pai>er  circulation.  Currently  a  District 
Manager  in  Zone  9.  Numl^r  one  pro¬ 
ducer  for  225,000  7-day  AM  and  PM 
newspaper.  Seeking  a  position  in  man¬ 
agement.  Box  970,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CXINSULTANT 
Mr.  Publisher  ,  .  .  problems  in  the 
Department?  Staff?  Records?  Revenue? 
ABC?  Mailroom?  Successful  experience 
on  morning,  evening  and  Sunday — 
week  ly- voluntary  pay-shopper-saturation 
distribution.  Retiring  after  September 
1974.  Will  show  what  may  be  done  for 
exi>enses,  only,  first  60  days.  Box  1087, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


30-YEAR-OLD  Circulation  Director 
now  working  in  Zone  3  seeks  position 
in  Zone  6  or  4.  10  years  experience  in 
all  phases,  prefer  16,000  or  larger.  Box 
1084,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  13%  years 
newspai>er  background  on  200,000  daily 
with  National,  Retail  and  7%  years 
classified  management  experience; 
trained  by  one  of  the  real  pros.  Proven 
producer  of  ad  count,  linage,  revenue 
AND  innovative  ideas.  I’m  34  and  still 
learning  and  growing  .  .  .  let’s  grow 
together.  Box  1086,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Record  of 
accomplishment — weeklies,  small  daily, 
national  magazine  group.  Seek  chal¬ 
lenging  spot  as  Publisher,  General 
Mananr  or  Ad  Director  (or  Western 
Ad  Manager  for  major  publication). 
Now  in  California,  but  would  move  for 
heavy  responsibility.  Box  1101,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  21  years  newspapers. 
Now  ad  director  large  retail  chain. 
Strong  sales  trainer  and  manager.  Ex¬ 
pert  In  sales,  layout,  copy  and  art.  De¬ 
sire  Pacific  or  Western  daily.  Box  1050, 
^itor  ft  Publisher.  I 


EDITORIAL 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  sick  of  PR, 
needs  to  come  home.  Have  handled 
beats,  features,  crime,  courts,  investi¬ 
gative  work  for  papers  6M  to  600M. 
Expert  with  camera  and  darkroom. 
.Salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  Mid¬ 
thirties;  married;  children.  Now  based 
Florida  and  would  like  to  stay  but 
could  move  any  Zone.  Reply  Box  1009, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  LECTURER  - 
COLUMNIST,  globally  experienced  in 
all  media,  70  but  fit.  active,  reliable, 
wants  full-  or  part-time  job.  Zone  3 
or  9.  Top  references.  Wife,  68,  experi¬ 
enced  in  personnel  management  and 
government  PR.  will  seek  work  in  same 
area.  British-born  United  States  citi¬ 
zens,  back  July  15.  Box  1057,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  2  years  experience  on 
26.000  Zone  2  daily,  seeks  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  larger  daily.  Can  also 
edit.  Box  1053,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


SPORTSWRITER,  22,  over  year  on 
35,000  AM,  seeks  move  up.  Excellent 
reporting  and  columns  on  prep,  col¬ 
lege  and  pro.  Strong  on  local.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  6.  7.  Box  1043,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer.  Newspaper 
Fund  intern.  BS  Journalism,  3  years 
experience  college,  community,  metro 
newspapers.  Seeks  spot  Zones  3,4,6. 
Box  1054,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WORKING  SLOT  MAN/News  Editor; 
experienced  hot,  cold  type,  AMs,  PMs; 
seek  news  or  managing  editor  position. 
Box  926,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VETERAN  REPORTER,  38,  can  do  It 
all.  do  it  well,  seeking  relocate  Zone  I. 
Box  697,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER/ PHOTOGRAPHER.  (MS), 
38,  single,  4  years  hard  news,  features 
for  2  dailies.  Presently  free-lance  in 
New  York  City.  Will  relocate.  Resume, 
samples  on  request.  Seeks  reporting  or 
creative  PR  spot.  Box  1060,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WRITER  with  BA  English  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  sports  (basketball,  soccer,  base¬ 
ball).  feature  writing,  general  report¬ 
ing,  photography  seeks  position  in  The 
Real  World.  Willing  to  work  hard,  lo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Box  972,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ESHTOR  (8  years  with 
lively  60,000  Florida  AM)  seeks  position 
as  managing  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor,  news  editor.  Age  33.  Prefer 
Florida.  Well-backgrounded  in  news¬ 
room  operation,  hot  type  or  cold  type, 
new  technology.  Box  1042,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


E'ILM  CRITIC-ENTERTAINMENT 
WR1TE3R.  25.  experienced  reporter. 
Masters  degree  in  cinema,  background 
in  theater;  art.  etc.  Also  freelance  re¬ 
views.  Box  1034,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


INDEPENDENT  EX-PUBLISHER-EDI- 
TOR.  Inflation  victim.  Now,  less  pub¬ 
lisher,  more  independent.  Seeks  writ¬ 
ing  job.  Specializing  in  science-aero¬ 
space  plus  politics.  18  years  in  Florida. 
References  nationally  of  highest  cali¬ 
ber.  D.  M.  Dederer,  Box  666,  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.  32931. 


INTERESTED  IN  POSITION  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Degree  in  Journalism  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Masters  in  education  from 
Boston  University.  Zone  5.  Available 
21  July  ’74.  Flxtensive  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  send  resume.  Box  1013, 
Fklitor  ft  Publisher. 


CALL  ME  what  you  like.  Just  offer  me 
responsibility.  Former  daily  editor,  BJ, 
University  of  Texas.  Zones  9,8,6  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1026,  Flditor  ft  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST?  Adaptable  U.  of  Ne¬ 
vada  Augmst  J-grad  (MA)  seeks  news¬ 
room  variety  on  daily  or  weekly.  Dave 
Stave,  1216  Sullivan  #74,  Sparks,  Nev. 
89431,  or  call. 

HONORS  J-GRAD,  28.  seeks  daily, 
weekly.  PR,  trade  paper  growth  spot, 
spot,  any  Zone.  T(9  writing,  editing 
ability.  Box  1069,  FMitor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


METRO-ORIENTED  PAPER  SOUGHT 
by  sportswriter  with  6  years  experience 
including  Olympics,  pro  baseball.  Pre¬ 
fer  Southwest  or  Far  West.  Would 
particularly  be  interested  in  job  re¬ 
quiring  travel.  Box  1052,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDI’TOR  -  PHOTOJOURNALIST,  BSJ, 
former  assistant  editor  of  trade  maga¬ 
zine  and  editor  of  trade  newspaper. 
FIxperienced  in  layout,  copy  editing, 
production  and  administration.  Zone  1, 
Vernon  Weiss,  1440  Beacon  St.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.  02146,  (617)  734-4934. 

EXPF5RIENCED  FEMALE  editor-writer 
interested  in  deei>ening  discussion  of 
the  consumption  explosion,  population, 
equality  and  the  grassroots  regenera¬ 
tion  of  US  polities  through  participa¬ 
tion  seeks  responsible  position.  Ameri¬ 
can  with  20  years  experience  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Box  1070,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist,  24, 
seeks  challenging  position  affording 
more  time  for  writing.  9  years  ex¬ 
perience.  including  5  as  sports  editor. 
On  locally-oriented  paper  in  college 
town.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Box  1073,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


ART  ORI'TIC,  sound  credentials,  experi¬ 
ence,  major  awards.  Box  1076,  FMitor 
ft  Publisher. 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT,  skilled  edi¬ 
tor  who  likes  to  report,  write,  age  30, 
8  years  experience,  seeks  editing/re¬ 
porting  challenge  on  F)ast,  West  coasts. 
Box  1079,  Flditor  ft  Publisher. 


(30PY  DFISK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45,  married,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  paper.  Location,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  also  been  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Fiditor.  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (415  )  648-0532. 

EDITOR/ WRITER,  1974  graduate  with 
BA  in  Writing,  experience  with  ex¬ 
pository  and  creative  editing  styles, 
seeks  beginning  in  publishing.  Prefer 
Zone  5.  Box  1092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAY  GRAD  (BA  English)  with  New 
York  Times  internship  experience  seeks 
reporter’s  job.  no  travel  restrictions. 
Hard  working  and  sports  oriented.  I 
can  supply  Times  schedule  plus  top 
references.  Write:  25  W.  Oneida  St., 
Oswego,  N.Y.  13126.  Ph:  (315)  343-2424. 

HARDWORKING  and  multifaceted  Co¬ 
lumbia  graduate  wants  to  break  into 
newspapers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
areas.  Box  1097,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CITY  OR  WIRE  FDITOR,  medium  or 
small  daily.  Skilled  pro,  48.  can  direct 
or  do  most  of  it.  Top  daily,  wire  service 
background.  References.  Box  1096,  FJdi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ZONE  1  weeklies  or  dailies;  young  ag¬ 
gressive  reporter/ photographer  with  1% 
years  experience  large  Florida  daily 
(circulation  200,000)  wants  to  come 
home  to  snow.  Salary  secondary.  Hold 
degrees  in  sciences.  Reliable,  enthusias¬ 
tic  and  want  to  stay.  Goexi  package 
for  small  weekly  or  daily.  Box  1071, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FIND  OF  ’THE  DECADE.  Reporter-copy 
editor  with  metro  daily  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  iwsition  with  quality  publication. 
Hard-working,  imaginative  and  young. 
Box  1072,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RECENT  DIVORCEE,  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  women’s  news,  general  news,  copy 
editing,  wire  editing,  wants  back  in 
harness.  Salary  negotiable,  but  must 
support  3.  Box  1075,  Fiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHF», 
married  with  family,  over  6  years 
photojournalism,  4  years  commercial 
illustration,  desires  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  Presently  with  medium  size  Mid¬ 
western  daily.  Prefer  Zones  5  or  2. 
Box  1059,  Fiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— BA  Journalism. 
1  year  experience  on  award  winning 
INC  weekly.  Background  in  graphic  arts 
and  production.  Desire  photo-oriented 
weekly  or  daily  any  Zone.  Box  976, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGF3R  —  13  years 
supervisory  experience  on  small  and 
medium  dailies.  FIxcellent  record.  Offset 
conversion.  Box  984,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  hot 
metal,  offset,  hot  metal  conversion. 
State  requirements.  Will  reply  fully. 
Box  1037,  Fklitor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— 16 
YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  Recent  asso¬ 
ciation  with  7-day  Metro  offset  opera¬ 
tion,  recipient  of  ANPA  overall  lit 
place,  1973,  Experienced  in  budgeting, 
planning,  purchasing,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  color  separation,  handling 
personnel,  union  negotiations.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Resume  upon  request.  Box  988, 
Fiditor  ft  Publisher. 


I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 7  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  cold  type  foreman  in  400,- 
000  daily  and  2  years  as  production 
manager  making  conversion  in  30,000 
daily.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1067, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

AUGUST  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  magna  cum  laude  graduate 
seeks  position  on  newspai>er  as  assistant 
to  production  manager.  31  years  old, 
married,  journeyman  printer  with  su¬ 
pervisory  experience  in  hot  and  cold 
operations  for  major  papers.  Box  1083, 
FMitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  R.b.r.  u.  b,.™  News  embargo  levied 

_ t _ 1 _  in  Penn,  murder  case 


Watergate  coverage 


Probably  no  other  continuing  story  in 
the  history  of  journalism  has  had  such  an 
impact  on  the  relationship  of  newspapers 
to  their  readers  than  the  Watergate  Case. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  “credibility  gap,” 
a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  at  the  na¬ 
tional  meetings  of  publishers  and  editors 
this  spring,  but  no  one  has  come  forth 
with  a  concrete  proposal  of  what  to  do 
about  it. 

Eighteen  important  participants  in  the 
scandals  either  have  pleaded  guilty  or 
been  convicted  by  juries.  Yet  the  press  is 
being  criticized  by  some  as  being  unfair. 
Newspapers  didn’t  invent  the  charges, 
they  just  reported  them.  The  public,  how¬ 
ever,  is  getting  bored  with  the  whole  thing 
— and,  of  course,  the  newspapers  get 
blamed  for  overplaying  the  stories.  How 
much  coverage  is  too  much  coverage  in  a 
story  of  this  magnitude? 

Last  week,  the  Gallup  Poll  reported  (on 
the  basis  of  a  June  21-June  24  survey) 
that  53%  of  the  people  believed  there  was 
too  much  coverage  of  Watergate.  Only 
13%  believed  there  was  too  little  coverage 
and  30%  believed  the  coverage  to  be  just 
right. 

A  year  before,  Gallup  reported  44%  said 
there  was  too  much  coverage,  12%  be¬ 
lieved  it  too  little,  and  36%  thought  it  just 
right. 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  poll  results 
showed  that  75%  of  Republicans  thought 
coverage  w'as  too  much  compared  to  66%  a 
year  ago.  Among  Democrats,  43%  thought 
it  was  too  much  cojppared  to  31%  a  year 
ago.  And  among  Independents,  51%  said 
too  much  compared  to  43%  a  year  ago. 

Along  with  these  signs  of  public  bore¬ 
dom  there  are  reports  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  press  corps  is  getting  tired  of  the 
whole  thing.  Robert  J.  Donovan,  associate 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  for 
seven  years  chief  of  its  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  recently  wrote:  “Time  was  when  re¬ 
porters  experienced  the  thrill  of  the  chase 
in  Watergate,  but  for  most  that  has  long 
passed.  The  story  has  become  a  chore  and 
a  drudge  and  often  involves  reporters  in 
nasty  situations  with  government  officials. 
‘Covering  the  White  House  today  is  war,’ 
a  colleague  remarked  the  other  day  .  .  . 

“The  White  House  used  to  be  the  most 
desirable  reportorial  assignment  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Because  of  Watergate,  with  its 
long  hours,  competition,  office  call-backs 
at  night  on  stories  and  periodic  disputes 
with  news  desks  over  the  meaning  of  the 
news,  as  well  as  because  of  the  hostile 
atmosphere  in  the  place,  the  beat  has 
become  one  of  the  most  hated.  For  some 
reporters  it  has  brought  considerable  emo¬ 
tional  stress.” 

Some  feel  that  because  of  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  story  it  has  been  the  single 
most  difficult  one  the  American  press  has 
ever  had  to  cover.  The  estrangement  be¬ 
tween  press  and  government  during  the 
developments  has  become  more  and  more 
evident.  But  the  estrangement  between 
press  and  public  is  a  new  factor  and 
difficult  to  cope  with. 


The  dilemma  for  newspaper  editors  is 
apparent.  Should  they  be  guided  by  the 
polls  or  should  they  continue  to  report  the 
facts  as  they  develop  and  display  them 
prominently.  Most  of  them,  we  believe, 
will  do  the  latter  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

That  threatening  pile  of  chips  is  wor¬ 
risome,  however.  A  few  editors  have  taken 
to  writing  their  own  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  column  reporting  to  readers  on 
how  and  why  news  of  major  events  was 
covered  and  displayed  the  way  it  was.  It’s 
a  good  technique  and  helps  to  explain 
newspapering  technique. 

As  someone  said,  it  may  be  too  much  to 
expect  the  press  to  be  loved  because  it  is 
frequently  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings.  But 
at  least  it  should  be  understood. 

• 

Puerto  Rico  gets 
fifth  daily  paper 

La  Voz,  a  Spanish-language  daily,  has 
announced  it  will  begin  publication  this 
week  in  Arecibo.  It  is  the  fifth  daily  on 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  only  one  outside  San 
Juan. 

Efrain  Abreu  Lugo  is  president  of  La 
Voz.  He  said  an  editorial  board  will  su¬ 
pervise  the  publication.  Ray  Garcia, 
former  sports  editor  of  El  Nuevo  Dia,  is 
sports  editor. 

San  Juan,  down  to  three  dailies  follow¬ 
ing  the  closure  of  El  Impareial  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1973,  now  has  four  dailies.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  English-language  San  Juan 
Star  and  the  Spanish-language  El  Nuevo 
Dia  and  El  Mundo,  a  fourth  paper,  El 
Vocero,  began  publication  April  29. 

Gaspar  Roca,  a  former  El  Impareial 
executive,  is  editor-publisher  of  the 
48-page  tabloid.  He  said  it  now  has  a 
circulation  of  more  than  40,000.  The  Star 
and  El  Nuevo  Dia  are  also  tabloids. 

Newsreview  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  weekly 
English-language  news  magazine,  folded 
in  May.  A  new  Spanish-language  maga¬ 
zine,  Nueva  America,  has  just  begun  pub¬ 
lication. 


Judge  Evan  Williams  has  ordered  a 
news  embargo  in  a  rape-murder  case  in 
Towanda,  Pa.  The  decision  prohibits  those 
persons  connected  with  the  case  from 
talking  to  newsmen.  Williams  warned  that 
anyone  who  violates  his  order  can  be  cited 
for  contempt  of  court. 

The  case  in  point  involves  a  female 
victim  from  Sayre-Athens,  Pa.,  a  town 
some  twenty  miles  from  Towanda,  ac¬ 
cording  to  David  M.  Turner,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  daily  Towanda  Review.  But  the 
decision  was  issued  in  Towanda,  because 
it  is  the  county  seat. 

Turner  suggested  that  the  news  ban  has 
been  imposed  as  more  of  a  safety  mea¬ 
sure.  It  only  applies  to  persons  directly 
related  to  the  case.  It  does  not  specifically 
apply  to  reporters. 

The  rape-murder  occurred  in  early  win¬ 
ter  of  this  year,  according  to  Turner. 
“The  charges  were  brought  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day  before  Thanksgiving.  A  news  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  11  o’clock.  All  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  paper  were  involved.  Normally 
we  are  a  morning  paper,  but  for  this 
special  news  event,  we  published  a  one 
sheet  midnight  special  with  color  photos 
within  thirty  minutes  after  the  news  con¬ 
ference  clos^,”  Turner  said. 

The  special  issue  was  prepared  by  Phon¬ 
ing  in  news  and  sending  a  courier  from 
Sayre-Athens  to  Towanda  with  photos. 

• 

Donald  Martz  elected 
president  of  ICMA 

Donald  Martz,  Phoenix  Republic  * 
Gazette  was  elected  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  organization’s  annual  meeting 
last  week  in  New  Orleans. 

Martz  succeeds  A.  Robert  Oehler,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer.  Thomas  B.  Sherrill, 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  &  Journal, 
moved  up  to  first  vicepresident  and  Joseph 
B.  Forsee,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  second  vicepresident.  Harry  E. 
Coggpns,  Greenville  News-Piedmont  won 
the  only  contested  election,  that  of  third 
vicepresident,  over  Daniel  Orr,  Boston 
Globe. 


Ask  the  Best  Broker  First! 


WASHINGTON  DC  I  730  H  Slierl  N  W 
20006  (202)  393  3456 
CHICAGO  )  429  Tnbun."  To~er  606)1 
(31  21  337  2754 


DAllAS  151  1  B. yon  Street  7520) 

(2)4) 748  0345 

SAN  FRANCISCO  )  )  )  Sutter  Street  94)04 
(4)5)  392  567) 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CATV  Properties 
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WhatdoXerax 

and  Coke 

havein  . 
commonr 


A  great  name. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  answer. 

In  both  cases,  those  great  names  are 
also  great  trademarks. 

And  great  trademarks  are  as  valuable 
to  you  as  they  are  to  the  companies  that 
own  them. 

That’s  because  they  ensure  that 
when  you  ask  for  something,  you  get 
what  you  ask  for. 

The  Xerox  trademark  identifies  a 
range  of  products. 


So  it  should  always  be  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  one  to  which  it  refers— 
“Xerox  copier,”  “Xerox  computer”  or 
“Xerox  textbook!’ 

Whether  you  want  a  certain  soft 
drink  or  a  certain  copier,  you  want  to 
be  sure  that  what  you  get  is  the 
real  thing. 

XEROX 


XEROX  IS  a  registered  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
COKE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 


The  one  to  remember  in  Denver  starts  the  day  right 
for  a  lot  more  people  than  it  did  last  year 


Remember  Denver  and  the  strong 
morning  tabloid  which  gained  7481 
daily  and  9356  Sunday  circulation— 
March  to  March. 

Remember  Denver  and  the  strong 
morning  tabloid  which  has  just 
registered  magnificent  market  share 
gains— March  to  March. 

Remember  Denver  and  the  strong 
morning  tabloid  which  has  recently 
developed  Sunday  format  changes  to 
further  strengthen  its  growing 
importance  in  a  growing  market. 
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Remember  Denver  and  the  strong 
morning  tabloid  which  is  currently 
expanding  technologically  to  quickly 
and  efficiently  build  upon  more  than 
53,000,000  lines  of  advertising  last  year. 

Remember  Denver.  Remember 
Morning.  Remember  Tabloid.  Remem¬ 
ber  Circulation.  Remember  Advertising. 
But,  in  case  you  forget,  call  Henry  or 
Carlos  in  Denver  or  talk  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  office  nearest  you. 
We'll  all  help  you  to  Remember  Denver. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 

a  Scripps-Houfard  newspaper 


■w. 


